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[t seems prudent to remind readers of AMERICA: (1) 
that the war bulletin is but a record of facts as far as 
they can be ascertained ; (2) that the Chronicle expresses 
the sentiments and conditions which obtain in the re- 
spective nations; (3) that Topics of Interest and Commu- 
nications express the views of the writers, not the 
Editor's; (4) that the Editor's views are found on the 
editorial page —Editor, AMERICA. 


CHRONICLE 


The New Pope.—Giacomo della Chiesa, son of Marquis 
della Chiesa, was born at Pegli, in the diocese of Genoa 
on November 21, 1854. After a course in the Capranican 
College and in the Academy of Noble 
Ecclesiastics, Rome, he was ordained 
to the priesthood, December 21, 1878. 
In 1883 he was made a monsignor and shortly afterward 
accompanied Cardinal Rampolla to Madrid as secretary 
of the Papal Nunciature. When this Cardinal was made 
Secretary of State by Leo XIII, Mgr. della Chiesa re- 
turned to Rome and occupied various positions in the 
secretariate. He was first a minutante and later, April 
23, 1901, he became substitute to the Secretary of State 
and also held office as Secretary of the Cypher. On May 
30, 1901, he was made consultor of the Holy Office: on 
December 16, 1907, he was named Archbishop and was 
consecrated by Pius X in the Sistine Chapel, on Decem- 
ber 22 of the same year. On February 23, 1908, he took 
possession of the see of Bologna in succession to Cardi- 
nal Svampa. On May 25, 1914, he was created a Cardi- 
nal and in the fourth month after this, September 3, 1914, 
he was elected Pope—the two hundredth and sixtieth to 
hold office. 

The new Pope has chosen the name of Benedict XV, 
51 


Career 
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a name rendered illustrious by the great canonist, Bene- 
dict XIV, who was a native of Bologna, Immediately 
after the election, the Pontiff expressed horror over the 
war which was devastating so many nations, and prayed 
that the strife might soon cease. He is said to have 
spoken affectionately of America and Americans, and to 
have rejoiced that his first apostolic blessing to people 
outside of Italy was conferred on the Catholics of this 
country. One of the Pope’s first acts was the appointment 
of Mgr. Parolin, a nephew of Pius X, to a canonry in St. 
Peter’s. A second and more important act was the ap- 
pointment of Cardinal Ferrata as Secretary of State. 
Later His Holiness conferred the red hat on three Car- 
dinals nominated by Pius X, and created a new Cardinal, 
in the person of Archbishop Czernoch, a Hungarian. 


The Conclave.—Fifty-seven cardinals assembled for 
the conclave on Monday, August 31. Of these, thirty 
were Italians and twenty-seven were of other nationalities. 
The press reports that Cardinals Gib- 
bons and O’Connell did not arrive in 
time for the election. The voting began 
immediately, and after the ninth ballot, it is said, Cardinal 
della Chiesa received the requisite number of votes. He 
was received with great enthusiasm, both by the Cardinals 
present and by the Roman people who gathered in the 
great square of St. Peter’s, 70,000 strong, to greet him. 
There are many rumors concerning the conclave and the 
polling, but at present not one has sufficient confirma- 
tion to warrant recording it. Authentic news may later 
be given to the world. 


Items of Interest 


The War.—The war is proceeding with relentless per- 
sistence. Its pitiless, iron march still goes on. Never 
in the history of man has human blood flowed in such 
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torrents, the ground is literally red 
with it; and the papers speak of the 
casualties with a calmness that is 
simply appalling. In the wake of the German army 
follow incinerators which reduce to ashes the corpses 
of those who have fallen, twenty at a time; on one field 
of battle, east of Lemberg, the victorious Russians 
buried more than 14,000 Austrians; in the engagements 
at Mons and at Landrecies the English, out of their 
75,000, lost no less than 5,000. Some of the Austrian 
dispatches claim that the Czar’s losses in Galicia alone 
amount to 200,000; and as for the Kaiser’s eastern cam- 
paign, one shrinks from hazarding even a guess at the 
frightful sacrifice of life and limb that must have been 


Bulletin, Sept. 1, 
a. m.-Sept. 8, p. m. 


its price. 

When we went to press last week we stated that Ger- 
many was relying on Austria to stem the onward rush 
of the almost innumerable forces of the Czar; and at the 
time her hopes seemed to be well 
founded. Already Austria, sacrific- 
ing her campaign in Servia, had 
withdrawn almost all of her troops from the south, and 
had adopted a twofold offensive movement. She had 
invaded Russian-Poland with considerable success, and 


Russian 
Change of Plan 


after an important victory at Krasnik, had pushea on 
toward Lublin, with Warsaw as her obvious objective. 
At the same time she had concentrated a very large army 
on the eastern border of Galicia, with the clear purpose 


of getting around the Russian left. The sequel proved 





that her plan was a good one, for it had the desired 
Russia had to abandon, to a certain extent, her 
She was ad- 


effect. 
offensive operations in Eastern Prussia. 
vancing along a line that stretched over 400 miles, from 
the Baltic Sea to the Northern Roumania. 
She was encountering no serious resistance on her right 
wing in the north from the Germans; but her centre had 
already been pierced in Poland, and there was con- 
siderable danger of her being encircled on her left in the 
south. She saw her peril, and realized that she must 
drive back the Austrians before she could continue her 
attack on the Germans. Accordingly, she hurried the 
main body of her forces to the south, while the move- 


frontier of 


ment in the north necessarily came to a standstill. This 
is just what her enemies wished her to do. Austria was 
flushed with success and confident that her numerous 


and highly-trained regiments would be easily able to 


cope with any number of the badly organized and poorly 
equipped, as she thought, army corps that the Czar could 
send against her. The unexpected, however, has hap- 
pened. The Russians, although tired out by the forced 
march of many days, showed efficiency, courage and 
morale, with the result that they were successful all 
along the 200-mile line of battle on which they faced the 
They have defeated the Austrians at 
Tomaszow, south of Lublin, and driven them back with 
great loss, and so effectively checked the invasion of 
Poland. | 


Austrians. 








The Austrians are said to be outnumbered five to one, 
but are making every effort to hold out until German 
reinforcements can arrive. This is their main army, and 

unless the Kaiser’s troops can en- 
‘able them to extricate themselves 
from their present difficult position 
for it is reported that they are nearly surrounded, the 
Russians will have an almost undisputed path to Berlin. 
The need of making a determined stand in Poland is all 
the greater because the other Austrian armies in Galicia 
have also met with crushing defeats, and especially at 
Lemberg, where both sides fought with desperate 
courage. For days the outcome of the battle was uncer- 
tain, but in the end the Russians, being equal to the 
Austrians in skill and bravery, were able to mass greater 
numbers at the point of attack, and so by sheer weight 
forced the Austrians back, and this with such violence 
that the retreat became a rout. On Thursday morning, 
when both sides paused for breath, the Russians were in 
complete and undisputed possession of Lemberg; and the 
Austrians found themselves with only a poor remnant 
of their former army, absolutely broken, many miles west 
of the strong position they had held. They had been 
practically annihilated; many thousands of their troops 
lay dead on the field, and almost all of their guns had 
been abandoned. The victory seems to have been a very 
brilliant one. Germany, it is said, knew of her ally’s 
danger and sent a number of army corps to her aid, but 
they did not arrive in time to avert the disaster. Nor is 
this all. The Austrians were also defeated with great 
loss at Halicz, which is in central Galicia, and is second 
to Lemberg in importance; they have also been obliged 
to from Czernowitz, the principal town of 
Southern Galicia. Austria, having been forced to retreat 
to the northeast corner of the province, is now occupying 
a position extending from the Vistula along the San 
River, through Jaroslau and Przemysl to the foot of the 
Carpathian Mountains. It is feared that this portion of 
her troops are in a state of demoralization, although it 
is reported that they have recovered from their panic 
and are strongly entrenched. 

If this army and the main armies of Poland are de- 
feated again, Austria, it would seem, will find herself 
obliged to fight for her very existence. To make matters 
worse, her southern army is reported 
to have been completely destroyed 
by the Servians; her province of 
osnia is being invaded by the Montenegrins, and 
Herzegovina by the Servians; her fleet in the Adriatic is 
menaced by a combined fleet of British and French war- 
ships, which three times outnumbers her own; and it is 
said that the Slavs within her own kingdom, inflamed’ by 
the victories of their brother Slavs, are meditating a re- 
volt. It looks rather black, therefore, for Austria at 
present, and it is no wonder that Russia is talking of 
sending the main portion of her forces back to resume 
the offensive against Germany. 


Austrian Reverses 


retire 


Austria's 
Present Peril 
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The record of the past seven days’ fighting in France 
is practically the same as the record for the preceding 
seven days. One needs but to change the name of cities 
and valleys and rivers, the rest of 
the story is unchanged. There has 
been the same tireless, unflagging, 
almost mechanical onrush of the invader’s perfect engine 
of war, the same dogged, undaunted, superhuman efforts 
of the Allies to hold it back. They have not stemmed its 
course, because the German’s progress is seemingly re- 
sistless. They have not been able to accomplish the im- 
possible ; but they have one boast to make, the enemy has 
not yet been able to strike at the heart of France. But 
the blow has not been averted, only delayed. It seems 
inevitable that Paris should soon be invested. Last week 
Germany was 75 miles from the capital, she is 
now within half that distance. The rivers are literally 
choked with her dead, even the defenders are horrified 
at the awful carnage they have wrought in the enemy’s 
ranks, and still more so at the readiness with which 
fresh men step into the places of those who fall. The 
Kaiser’s soldiers, to a man, seem to have taken their 
Emperor’s order to heart. Evidently they are deter- 
mined to take Paris or not return. They have done 
much; and yet they are far from having done, in the 
last few days, what they set out to do. On their right 
they have driven the Allies from the valley of the 
Somme River, they have advanced in an almost mathe- 
matically straight line from St. Quentin past Senlis, 
they have at last broken through the stubborn resistance 
offered by the Anglo-French to them between Rheims 
and Verdun, they have captured La Feére, Laon, Amiens, 
Montdidier, Rethel, they have driven the French left al- 
most back to the forts of Paris; but they have not suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the Allies from Paris, nor have they 
been able to break through the solid line of their re- 
treat. 

Meanwhile, the Allies are playing a waiting game, and 
are disputing every step of the way. To all appearances 
they intend to keep up their retrograde movement, pre- 

sumably down the Loire, for an in- 
Tactics of the Allies ‘lefinite period. Experts think that. 

they will avoid risking a decisive 
battle until the Germans have been weakened by losses, 
and they themselves have received sufficient reinforce- 
ments from England and from Russia, and the colonial 
troops that are coming from Australia, Africa, Canada 
and India. Paris, they say, can hold out indefinitely, and 
even if it is forced to capitulate to save itself from de- 
struction, the final issue of the struggle will not be 
materially affected. The transfer of the seat of govern- 
ment to Bordeaux, which took place September 3, and 
the reiterated assertion that France will fight as long as 
she has a soldier to put in the field, both point to such a 
prolongation of the war. This certainly complicates the 
situation for Germany, because the failure of the Aus- 
trians to hold the Russians in Galicia will leave the way 


The German 
Invasion 





open to Berlin. The Czar is said to have already an- 
nounced his intention of sending at least 800,000 men 
thither by way of Breslau alone. It remains to be seen 
whether the Kaiser has forces enough to check this ad- 
vance, and at the same time maintain his position along 
the Vistula without lessening the strength of his army in 
France. Germany’s chances, therefore, for a speedy vic- 
tory are much less bright than they were a week ago. 
Her last move in particular has been a complete sur- 
prise. Her right wing had arrived within twenty miles 
of Paris, when, to every one’s astonishment, instead of 
beginning the attack, she turned to the south, thus leav- 
ing her flank exposed. The capital is jubilant and counts 
this as a victory. What her purpose was is not known. 
Two reasons are assigned; the first is, that the German 
right wing is not in sufficient force to attack the strong 
position of the Allies before Paris, and that they have 
been forced to abandon their original plan; and the 
second, that the turning movement is a final effort to 
encircle the Anglo-French army, a maneuvre that is 
essential to immediate German success. At present a 
terrific battle, perhaps the most important of the war, 
is raging from Nanteuil, close to Paris, as far eastward 
as the great fortress of Verdun. The Allies are re- 
ported to have taken the offensive, and to be forcing 
back the Germans; both armies are in great numbers, 
and realize the importance of the struggle which has now 
been going on for three days. On its outcome depends 
much of the future progress of the war. 

The Japanese have landed more than 15,000 troops 
at Lung-Kow and are said to be about to land 24,000 
more. To do this they had to violate the neutrality of 
China, whose - protest they politely 
but totally disregarded. From this 
point they will have to march some 
100 miles south to reach Kiao-Chow. This move, with 
the exception of the occupation of seven islands and the 
destruction of some mines in the vicinity of the German 
stronghold, is the only step forward toward the actual 
investment of the city. The Japanese evidently realize 
that they have a long and desperate struggle before them 
and are in no hurry to jeopardize their chances. 

Efforts have been made though as yet without success 
to force Sweden into war with Russia, the object plainly 
being to divert some of the Czar’s army from Prussia, 
and the motive urged, community of 
language and faith. Spanish radicals 
declare that Spain will join the Allies 
if asked to do so. Turkey has not yet declared war, 
though her troops are said to be massed in numbers, 
amounting to not less than 500,000 on both sides of the 
Bosphorus. It is claimed that Japan has threatened to 
send troops to the assistance of the Allies if Turkey 
enters the war. Greece is waiting for Turkey to move. 
She has said that her own declaration of war will follow 
Turkey’s immediately. 

The Japanese lost a destroyer in Kiau-Tschdéu Bay ; it 


Japan 


Non-Belligerents 
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ran aground and could not be floated, and so had to be 
Later it was destroyed by the Germans. 
The British torpedo gunboat, Speedy, 
struck a mine in the North Sea and 
went to the bottom. Off St. Lucia, in 
the West Indies, the British steamship Bowes Castle was 
sunk by a German cruiser, and in the Bay of Biscay the 
Austrian steamship Bathori was sunk by a British 


abandoned. 


Naval Affairs 


cruiser. 


France.—In Paris the event of the week was the Gov- 
ernment’s transfer to Bordeaux. On September 3, Presi- 
dent Poincaré and his Cabinet, the members of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies, fifteen 
Judges of the Court of Cassation, 
and the foreign embassies, with the 
exception of the American and Swiss, made the three- 
hundred-mile journey to France’s new capital in the 
southwest. The Bank of Paris and the leading Parisian 
journals have also moved to Bordeaux. Thousands of 
people too have hurried away from the threatened me- 
tropolis in the free trains provided by the Government, 
and long processions of motor-cars cover the roads lead- 
ing south. Paris is prepared for a siege. No one is al- 
lowed to enter or leave at night without a pass, and many 
of the city’s gates are closed. General Gallieni, com- 
mander of the army protecting the capital, issued a proc- 
lamation saying: “I have been ordered to defend Paris 
against the invaders. This order I will fulfil to the 
end.” The city has been fully provisioned, herds of cattle 
are feeding in the parks, sanitary regulations are strictly 
observed, and the army of defense seems confident that 
the city can be held against any force Germany can bring 
down. The Kaiser’s troops carry heavy siege guns with 
them, however, and a ruthless bombardment of Paris 
may be expected. Whether the French, if it comes to the 
worst, will let their beautiful capital be destroyed, rather 
than surrender, is hard to say. 


The Government 
Leaves Paris 


Germany.—The firm conviction that the German cause 
must win still remains unshaken in the Fatherland. The 
enthusiasm of the people is universal, and their reliance 
on their leaders is absolute. No 
famine or suffering is feared since 
Germany is well provisioned. The 


How Germany 
Regards the War. 


crops have been, or promise to be, extraordinarily good, 
and the cattle are in splendid condition. The greatest 
strength of Germany is doubtless her faith in the right- 
eousness of her cause. Thus the Catholic Allgemeine 
Rundschau writes in one of its latest issues: 

Trust in God is supplemented by our absolute certainty that 
we are in the right. The nations opposed to us have cunningly 
sought to give currency to the view that Germany is the dis- 
turber of the peace and that her enemies are in the right. Such 
jugglery with facts—not to take a stronger word from the 
eighth commandment—must break down in the day of mis- 
fortune. With us the popular conviction of the righteousness 


stands forth so clear and firm, that it can outlast a temporary 
discomfiture. 


The neutrality of Belgium, it is said, had already been 
violated in favor of France before Germany took her 
decisive step. The Germans put forth the claim that 
England has never been troubled about violating the 
neutrality of other nations when it suited her purpose ; 
thus, they say, her high-sounding claims of morality be- 
come more convenient than sincere. The press of the 
Fatherland is filled with indignation at the cruelities said 
to have been inflicted upon the Germans by the Belgians 
at the beginning of the war. Russian atrocities are 
taken for granted owing to the “barbarism”; of this ally 
of France and England ; but the mobilization of the Afri- 
can and Asiatic troops is keenly resented. Germany 
looks upon the great conflict not merely as a war of 
righteousness that has been forced upon the country by 
the spirit of revenge, envy and national animosity of her 
enemies, but likewise as a war of civilization. That the 
sacrifices demanded may be enormous is well understood, 
but the people are joyfully prepared to make them. 
“Labor and pray,” say the Catholic papers, is the watch- 
word of the nation. Such, therefore, are the sentiments 
of Germany in this great hour. The deep sincerity of 
the people can be questioned by no one. They recall to- 
day the prediction of Moltke that for fifty years to come 
Germany would be obliged to defend by her arms what 
she had won by her arms. 


Great Britain —Quietly, but as if preparing for the 
worst, England is reviewing the forces at home. The 
Times, publicly censured by the Premier on August 31, 
for having published war news 
which, in Mr. Asquith’s opinion, 
was “unpatriotic,” is insistent that 
the English people are far from a realization of the 
danger which threatens their country’s very existence. 
“This is our real danger. We are a nation only half 
awake.” “It has been a bit of pounding,” writes an 
English correspondent, “to awaken the English people 
to that point of patriotic anger which the situation de- 
mands.” That point has now been reached, at least in 
the metropolis, where in three days of the first week in 
September, nearly seventy-five thousand men, all under 
thirty years of age, have voluntarily enlisted. In his 
Guildhall address, on September 4, the Premier an- 
nounced that three hundred thousand men had answered 
their country’s call. “But it would be disastrous to be- 
little or underestimate the power of the forces arrayed 
against the Allies. If Great Britain is to play a worthy 
part in the war she must multiply her present effective 
fighting forces many times.” Commenting on recent 
events in Belgium, the Premier referred to the destruc- 
tion of Louvain as 


Rousing a Nation 


The greatest crime against civilization and culture, the worst 
since the Thirty Years War, the shameless holocaust of irre- 





of our cause has arisen from the most palpable evidence and 


placeable treasures lit by blind barbarian vengeance at Louvain. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Benedict XV. 


The Pope is dead! Long live the Pope! Events 
have moved so rapidly in Rome these last few days that 
the sad cry died from the lips of the Roman populace 
none too soon to give place to the joyous shout which 
welcomed Benedict XV to the Chair of Peter. The 
beloved Pius X was laid to rest but a short time, when 
another rose up to assume his office and responsibility. 
The conclave was united in determination to give the 
Church an able, saintly Pontiff, and swift to carry its 
intention into act. 

The result is Benedict XV. The Church is blessed 
in him. In view of the abnormal conditions which ob- 
tain over a great part of the world, a better choice could 
not have been made. Nature and grace fit the man for 
his sublime office. His inborn gifts have been culti- 
vated so assiduously by study and labor that he stands 
ready to meet every emergency of his difficult position. 

The Pope should be a diplomat capable of rising 
above racial prejudices and prepossessions in order to 
be able to investigate international problems calmly and 
fairly. He should be a real priest of God, a holy bishop 
compassionate of the suffering multitude, convinced that 
upon his shoulders has fallen the mantle of the Saviour, 
with all that it signifies. His it is to feed the universal 
flock, to give sight to the blind, to set free the captive, 
to coinfort the sorrowful, in short to perform all the 
works distinctive of a Christlike life. 

_ Benedict will fail us in none of these. His vision takes in 
the world: his heart is tender: his will is firm: his life 
is noble. His previous trainirs makes him fit to meet 
statesmen or workmen, the h'gh or lowly, with equal 
ease and confidence. His who'e life was a preparation 
for its consummation, the office of Pope. His noble 
birth and cultured upbringing have given him the in- 
stincts of a gentleman. His early training in the Acad- 
emy of Noble Ecclesiastics, his long service in the Nunci- 
ature at Madrid and in the Secretariate of State in Rome, 
have acquainted him with all the great problems that vex 
and harass the soul of the Church. During his diplo- 
matic career occurred son:e of the great crises that sad- 
dened the lives of former Vontiffs. He knew the diffi- 
culties in their inception and progress, and from them 
gained insight and caution and strength. Better than 
all, from a mere worldly standpoint, is the fact that he 
knows the temper of nations, the moods of diplomats, 
the tricks of politicians. Benedict XV may suffer dis- 
appointment : his policy may fail, but this will not come to 
pass because he is short of vision or weak of purpose or 
small of soul. There is naught of these defects in him. 
He is a man towering above men, by gifts of mind and 
heart. He is more than this. He is pastor of the uni- 
versal flock, tender and solicitous for the multitude. 





He will not forget, this man of God, that out beyond 
the white walls of the Vatican, there lies a world of 
struggling men and women, sore oppressed by sorrow 
and labor, who look to him, their Pastor, for guidance 
and comfort. He will not deceive them. His voice will 
be raised to console, to protest, his hand will be lifted to 
bless. Benedict XV, Pope of the universal Church, will 
retain all the fine qualities of Cardinal della Chiesa, 
Archbishop of Bologna. His office will not change his 
nature. In Bologna he was the workman’s bishop, plead- 
ing their cause, righting their wrongs, correcting their 
excesses in love and patience. In Rome he will be the 
workman’s Pope: but his workmen will no longer be the 
laborers of Bologna but the laborers of the world. To 
them his heart will go out in tender solicitude. They will 
be his care, his hope, these little ones of the great flock. 
In him they will find a father, a bishop, a priest after 
Christ’s heart. In this is comfort. Truly then is the 
Church blessed in the new Pontiff. He has the tender- 
ness and sweetness of Pius IX, the learning and breadth 
of vision of Leo XIII, the holiness and zeal of Pius X. 
God has raised up for us in these days of strife and sor- 
row, a high priest worthy in all things, one to whom we 
can look with pride, unto whom we can give the sincere 
homage of respect, admiration and obedience. Long live 
the Pope in holiness of life, in wisdom of counsel, in 
courage of deeds, Benedict XV! Tue Eprror. 


An Appeal for the Persecuted 


A long-drawn cry of distress has gone up from many 
suffering people. Men and women are in agony, and they 
are pleading for help. The fire of tribulation is upon 
them, and they are calling for assistance. They are not 
cowards, these victims of persecution: nor yet soft 
creatures, accustomed to dress in purple and fine linen 
and to fare daintily. They have lived a hard, heroic 
life of work and prayer and suffering. They were 
brought up in the school of trial: they were inured to all 
but inhuman pains. Their cry then is not a hysterical 
shriek born of irresolution, nor is it a whine from tricky, 
querulous lips. It is from out hearts ground in the mill 
of agony, crushed in the press of tyranny. It comes to 
us freighted with sobs and tears and blood, this plea of 
sufferers, this call of confessors of the faith of Christ, 
for whose sake and in whose name they undergo travail 
beyond that of the death agony itself. 

Mexican priests and Sisters are beseeching us for 
crumbs from our abundance. They devoted their lives 
to God without stint: their work Christianized Mexico 
and gave to it culture and faith and hope of eternal life. 
And now these laborers of God’s vineyard are hunted, 
friendless, penniless, starving things. The wild beast of 
the mountain fastness is more welcome and comfortable 
than they. Clouds of hatred have not broken over the 
brute’s head: passions of ignoble men have not been con- 
verted into demons to hunt and torture him. Hatred 
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and base passions.are directed in full violence against 
defenceless men and women. No force is left to ex- 
pend upon the beast. The work of infamy has been 
wrought upon them, the priests and Sisters of Mexico. 
Well, too, has it been done! The bones of many a mur- 
dered priest are whitening in the land beyond the Rio 
Grande; the hot, scalding tears of outraged Sisters, 
spouses of Christ, have fallen on Mexican soil; their 
sighs and groans have gone up to heaven, pleading unto 
God for justice. Such are the trials of others, too, that 
they were better dead than alive. 

They are wandering about without friends, without 
sufficient food, without decent clothing. They are suf- 
fering in body and soul. They are hungry; they are 
thirsty; they are agonized in spirit not knowing whither 
to turn, where to go. Hundreds are crowded into Vera 
Cruz awaiting in hardship a better day which does not 
dawn. Border towns, like San Antonio and El Paso are 
overrun with them; poor, innocent victims of a base 
policy born of prejudice and darkness, fostered by men, 
Mexican and others, who will be called to account for 
their acts before the stern judgment-seat of God, where 
shifty diplomacy patent even to the blear-eyed, and 
calumny and a compliant press play no part. 

This is neither the time nor place to clear the fair 
names of the sufferers from obloquy. They need no de- 
fence. Their work is their defence. They need no 
apology. The very sources of the accusations against 
them make the charges contemptible in the eyes of men 
of probity and dignity. Villa proclaims them immoral. 
His horde proved its appreciation of spotless morality by 
robbery, murder, outrages against consecrated virgins. 
Carranza denounces them as enemies of progress and 
enlightenment. Carranza would have been a bleeding 
victim to the rain-God of his ancestors long since, were 
it not for the progress and enlightenment fairly pushed 
upon Mexico by priests and Sisters. 

But this is no place for an unnecessary apology. The 
problem before us is to help those in misery. As yet no 
assistance has gone to them from us. Their persecutors 
leaned on strong arms, hid themselves in the shadow of 
great names and carried through their nefarious work 
by alien influence. Yes, the enemy of priests and Sisters 
was made strong by borrowed forces: the victims were 
lashed by whips lent from without. Is it too much to 
expect that these victims may now receive some aid from 
us? For this we plead. We ask help for suffering men 
and women, for priests anointed of God, for Sisters, 
espoused to Christ, messengers of peace and good will, 
whom enemies have made sad spectacles to angels and 
men. 

Our plea is sent forth not in our name, but in the name 
of Christ who rewards the cup of cold water given for His 
sake. He who will help these penniless ministers of 
peace, upon him will God’s blessing rest. “Blessed are 
the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” 

R. H. Tierney, S.J. 





One Sunday in the Navy 


Sunday morning in the shimmering heat of Vera Cruz, 
The sun is steadily climbing the Eastern sky. A grim 
five-inch gun points from the wardroom port and rests 
quietly, awaiting some night torpedo attack upon the 
ship. The sea is like a mirror, for the breeze comes 
only with the afternoon. A slow-moving dark body 
glides through the clear water toward a bright tin can 
thrown overboard by one of the force from below. A 
small pilot fish detaches itself from the back of the shark, 
advances to examine the shining object and returns to its 
post to report. Then the shark moves forward with two 
small shoe-button eyes, steady and unblinking, rolls 
slowly over on one side and back and tries to take a morsel 
out of the tin can. Its smooth surface resists his efforts 
and disappointed he sinks into the depths, while the old 
question, “Will a shark bite?” seems to demand a plain 
and practical answer, “Yes—if he is hungry.” This is 
a quaestio vexata apud peregrinantes. 

But two bells are striking and the sound carries clearly 
on the morning air; it is nine o’clock and time for me 
to get back to my quarters. The boats carrying the 
different church parties from the other battleships and 
cruisers of the fleet are beginning to arrive alongside 
and as some of the men come fasting, their confessions 
must be heard before Mass and Holy Communion. Sat- 
urday night on board, the confessions of our own men are 
heard from six to seven o'clock, for every Sunday on 
board this ship has seen some men approach the Holy 
Table. 

Four bells and ten o’clock. The church pennant as- 
cends slowly to the breeze above the national ensign, to 
denote that the Great Jehovah is supreme, and reigns 
over the nations which at times struggle restlessly within 
the hollow of His hand. The ship’s bell is tolled slowly 
and solemnly to denote that divine service is about to 
begin. Church call is sounded in the clear, sweet notes 
of the bugle, and the hoarse, gruff voice of the chief 
master-at-arms sounds out the warning: “Church call, 
silence about the decks.” The altar boy, one of the 
sailors on board from the South, has prepared the altar 
which travels with me as does my church case, and the 
band has begun the first strains of “Come Holy Ghost.” 
A few flowers lie upon the altar table, a thoughtful rec- 
ollection by one of the sailors on shore liberty in the 
hot, white city behind the coral reefs. 

And now as the Holy Sacrifice begins, some of the 
men go back in spirit to a long shady lane where a far-off 
spire points its slim and tapering finger through the 
green foliage to Heaven. They are in their village church 
and children’s voices rise in union with the tones 
of the organ. A companion alongside on the same 
bench is an admiral’s orderly from a_ neighboring 
ship, and he sees a crowded thoroughfare where, 
squeezed in among tall buildings and quiet warehouses, 
is an edifice devoted to the service of God. Mother, 
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sister, father and brother have gone to church and he 
has followed them. Home and deep feeling and prayer 
are in the minds and hearts of four hundred and fifty 
earnest young men, kneeling humbly on the quarterdeck 
of the largest and most formidable battleship in our 
navy. A few visiting officers, along with half a dozen 
of our own, are reading their prayerbooks quietly while 
the Rosary slips silently through the fingers of some of 
the older men who have learned its prayers in a country 
far distant but not forgotten. 

And now the Gospel is read. St. Vincent de Paul, a 
famous chaplain in the French navy, his life and his 
foundation of the Sisters of Charity, form the subject 
matter of the sermon by reason of the presence on board 
of a vile paper and its agents. The next afternoon, 
down in the bowels of the ship, one chap suggested to 
a friend who had heard the sermon that he subscribe to 
this sheet with its sub-cellar literature for only fifty cents 
per year. A quick and decisive reply was given and 
prudence now rules the ambition of the agent. 

Mass is over and many of the visiting bluejackets 
and marines come up for a chat with the chaplain and 
for information and advice while awaiting the return 
boats to their different sbips. Requests are made. 
Rosary, prayerbook, catechism and scapular medal are 
given and gratefully taken. These are for companions 
who can not get to Mass by reason of their duties. 

Now comes lunch time; twelve o’clock, and eight bells 
ring out while the padre goes to the mess-room for some 
iced tea and cold beans. There is much bright chat 
going on at the long table that seats thirty officers and one 
is regaled by the latest bon-mot and persiflage and funny 
incident on bridge or in the currents. The chief engineer 
has just told of a tall, lanky colored fireman, religiously 
inclined. The chief and his first assistant and the en- 
gineer on watch were standing on the engine platform. 
Things were at high pressure in the firerooms, fourteen 
boilers seething hot and the engines turning over at 
twenty-one knots. Oil was flying from the whirling ma- 
chinery when the darky came rushing up all excited and 
said: “Now dat we fo’ genmen is yere togeder, let’s 
settle dis question once and fo’ eber, Chief ain’t there 
no heb’en and no hell?” The chief grinned and said that 
surely both existed. “Da, w’at I done tole ya, I wins de 
bet. Trixstal Smith dere don tole me dat dere warn’t 
no hell ’cepting in the firerooms over de boilers.” 

But now .a marine orderly comes into the mess-room, 
salutes the flag lieutenant smartly and hands him a signal 
from the Wyoming, the flagship of the commander-in- 
chief. He glances‘at it, thrusts it toward me across the 
table and I read that the Salem requests the immediate 
presence on board of the Catholic chaplain. It is only 
a minute later that I leave my room and am going down 
the gangway, embarking in a special launch sent for the 
purpose. The officer-of-the-deck gives sharp and hur- 
ried orders and we soon pass at anchor the British, Ger- 
man, French and Spanish cruisers and reach the sick-bay 





of the Salem. A boiler tube had blown out in the fire- 
room and scalded three men nigh unto death. One 
sufferer is in delirium, tossing his hands and limbs rest- 
lessly and the hospital attendants, all sailors, forbear 
pressing too hard upon the limbs swathed in oil and cotton. 
The prayers for the dying are read and the patient, a 
boy of nineteen only a few months in the service, opens 
his eyes and says clearly, “Hello, Father, I am glad you’ve 
come.” The Holy Oils are administered and the last 
Blessing calms and soothes him, while the Holy Viaticum 
is received with eyes wide open and no sign of delirium. 
Then he relapsed into a deep quiet but soon his arms 
began to beat the air, only to fall lower and lower. An 
instant before the end, he opened his eyes again and 
looked at me kneeling beside the hospital cot; there was 
a slight movement of the lips and the eyes began to 
stare. He was before the Bar of his Maker, listening to 
the Judgment. 

A ship was to sail the next morning for the North, so 
his body was embalmed; the funeral services were read 
in the presence of the crew and it was consoling for me 
to remember the difference in the death of this lad and 
the death of a grizzled veteran of thirty years’ service, 
who, as I asked him on my knees to receive the last 
sacraments, deliberately turned his back upon me and 
said: “I have gotten along without the sacraments for 
nearly thirty years and I guess I can get along without 
them now.” The next afternoon the Protestant chap- 
lain buried him and the only comment I heard was from 
one of the men around who said: “If old could 
get the Sacraments now I guess he’d be mighty glad to 
receive them.” 

The Salem sent me in a launch to the old fortress San 
Juan de Ulua, a famous fortification begun by Cortez 
and the Spanish conquerors in the sixteenth century, 
now in care of the American marines. They had re- 
quested me to conduct divine services for them every 
Sunday afternoon at five o'clock. The service at the 
historic old place is plain and simple because military 
necessity does not admit much adornment or too elabor- 
ate preparation. The congregation is a mixed one and 
comes from all parts of our country. They are men of a 
keen outlook upon life, and their point of view is hard 
as granite. Officers and men come to the open inner 
quadrangle and one could never have more attentive 
listeners. 

The sermon is plain and practical. On one occasion 
while speaking strongly concerning the Precious Blood 
one man arose with half averted face and retired. His 
ideas of the subject and mine were different. Mem- 
ory brings him back to me. He was a barber in one 
of the provisional regiments and had shown me a calum- 
nious paper and requested my opinion. I asked him 
what he thought of methods that defile and statements 
that defame victims who are innocent as well as helpless. 
He replied: “I wouldn’t think nothing if the charges 


were true.” There was a master-at-arms listening to the 
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conversation and he tapped his forehead significantly and 
remarked: “Nobody home—nobody home.” 

At six o'clock in the old fort, where American sen- 
tries now guard the silent graves of former noisy war- 
riors, one of the men served us at officers’ mess with 
some army chow. It was tinned goods served on tin 
plates but everything was clean and bright and the less 
time one spends at table the more lofty are his after 
thoughts. A smoke and a chat on the roof of the old 
building (after the manner of the Orient) and then we 
hear the sentry’s challenge to the approaching launch 
and the reply from the coxswain, “Orders to pick up the 
chaplain.” 

The moon is rising from the Eastern sea and the 
launch plunges steadily along a silvery path from Cortez 
and his old fort, with dungeons dark and low and 
noisome, back to the latest and hugest dreadnought of 
the American navy, the battleship New York. 

I finish devotions and turn in. 

A Navy CHapLalin. 


A Pillar of National Prosperity 


There are many reasons why the Catholic school 
should appeal strongly to every thinking American citi- 
zen. The first of these is its civic value as an institution 
which above all others answers to the true ideals of pa- 


triotism. The Catholic school is the one school in our 


country which stands four-square and unshaken upon 
the principles of sound patriotic education. For this 
statement we have no less an authority than Washington 
himself. It is not superfluous here to recall his words, 
since they have been too sadly neglected and forgotten 
in these latter days: 


Of all the dispositions and habits, he says in his farewell 
address to the people of the United States, which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars ot 
human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. 

The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and cherish them. A volume could not trace all their 
connections with private and public felicity. .Let it simply 
be asked: where is the security, for reputation, for life, if 
the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which are 
the instruments of investigation in courts of justice. 

And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principles. 


It is necessary therefore, if we would follow out the 
ideals of patriotism outlined for all future generations 
of American citizens by the Father of his country, that 
religion be deeply instilled into the soul of the child. 
This way than by the 
daily influence of the classroom where religion is ac- 


can be done in no other 





knowledged. Only thus can a proper standard of moral- 
ity be created in the souls of men; only thus can our 
children be fashioned after the supreme ideal essential 
for all good citizenship. To imagine that for the most 
important part of the education of a child the Sunday 
school will suffice, would indeed be the extreme of sim- 
plicity. We see the trials and temptations that every- 
where lie in wait for our children; we have learned by 
experience the dangers of a school from which God is 
banished ; we know that morality without a supernatural 
sanction is powerless to defend the masses against that 
triple alliance of sin which our Lord has designated 
briefly as “the world.” It consists of the concupiscence 
of the flesh, or impurity; the concupiscence of the eye, 
or greed for wealth; and the pride of life which leads 
to the rejection of all authority human and divine. 

That many of the evils foreseen by Washington as a 
result of education without religion have already come 
upon us no one can doubt. Witness the frequency of 
divorce, race suicide, perjury and disrespect for authority. 
Catholics are not alone in their condemnation of the 
dangers of irreligious training. Public educators them- 
selves are severe in their strictures upon them. So too 
was the clear-sighted Father of our country himself, the 
first and truest patriot. Some public educators ask us 
the reason for their failure. Let them turn to the man 
whose civic spirit they most admire and whose wisdom 
they honor. If they do not care to do so, let them con- 
tinue in their methods for still a little time—and after 
that the deluge. 

It is true that some may pass through irreligious 
schools without sustaining vital injuries. There appears 
to be an objection here, but it has been met wisely and 
completely by Washington in his solicitude for relig- 
ious education. “Whatever,” he says in the passage 
quoted, ‘“‘may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles.” He is cau- 
tious even in dealing with the individual exception. He 
well knew that there is no man who would not have come 
off better from a sound religious training. For the 
masses of men however, an education without religion, 
he unconditionally states, is an education opposed to all 
the best interests of “national morality” and of “politi- 
cal prosperity.” Such is the conclusion of the first and 
foremost authority upon American patriotism and citi- 
zenship. 

The view we have here taken is that likewise defended 
by Archbishop Ireland in his pastoral letter on Catholic 
schools addressed to the clergy and laity of the diocese 
of St. Paul. 

Thoughtful observers outside the Catholic Church, he 
writes, give the alarm that the evil to be dreaded in America 
is the decay of religion, and as the necessary sequence, the 
decay of morals. Should they go further and inquire as to 


the cause of the decay of religion and of morals, they will 
soon perceive that it lies in the exclusion of religion from 
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the education of the youth, and the onrush into this educa- 
tion of secularism and materialism. As things are going it 
is the death knell of religion. To Catholics comes the mis- 
sion to rescue it from its perils, to save it to themselves and 
to the country. 


This, as he rightly argues, they will do by champion- 
ing religion in the schools and giving at least to their own 
children, at whatever cost, a true religious education. 
Such an education is to extend not merely to the grades 
of a parochial school, but to high school, college and 
university. Only in this way can the citizen be formed 
into whose hands the destinies of his native land, can be 
given with safety. It is through her Catholic schools 
that the Church will once more become, as in preceding 
ages, the savior of civilization. ‘Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations,” is the mandate given to her and her con- 
secrated priesthood by the lips of Christ. 

JosepH Husstetrn, S.J. 


The ‘‘Menace’’ and the Mails 


The Menace is not a newspaper. It is a public vehicle 
for the carriage and distribution of libelous obscenity. 
It is a forger and disseminator of false and infamous 
charges against one-fifth of the men and women of our 
country, a foul and lying vilifier of the principles they 
hold dear and the characters they reverence. Its reading 
matter is filthy and its advertisements are catalogs of the 
libraries of filth. It passes through the United States 
mail at the rate of a million copies a week. It has made 
a great department of our Government the channel of 
its stream of corruption, the distributor of its scurrilous 
libels, the efficient agent of its malice. 

And the Government has made no protest; rather, it 
has lent and continues to lend the vast and multiple 
agencies of its postal service, for the cost of which 
the calumniated one-fifth have to pay their share, 
to the distribution throughout our land and beyond 
it of the scurrilous calumnies with which the Menace 
and its numerous emulators are charging our 
mails. The Government, which has been vigorous and 
inflexible against combinations of trusts and banks and 
railroads that were deemed in restraint of trade, pro- 
fesses itself helpless against its own actual, if unwilling, 
combination with the Menace and its kind in restraint of 
decency. Is it really helpless? 

At one time at least the Canadian Government was 
not helpless. It excluded the Menace from its mails, 
and when interpellated on the matter, its spokesman 
answered : 

When personal abuse reflecting on the honor and 
chastity of women and clergy of any denomination as a whole 
is indulged in, or when women of a certain faith are reflected 
on, as has been done in the Menace, then this department 
understands it is its duty not to allow such things to pass 
through the mails... . The Menace does not publish any 


news as an ordinary newspaper does, but devotes almost its 
entire space to this sort of stuff, making it quite plain that 





this paper comes within the law prohibiting the transmission 
of indecent, obscene, immoral or scurrilous literature. . 
The statements contained therein were found to be so scurri- 
lous, so abusive and derogatory to a great many of the 
people of our country, that there was nothing for the de- 
partment to do but live up to the law and exclude the paper 
from the privileges of the mail. 

Nor was the New Zealand Government helpless. It 
claimed powers in the matter and exercised them. As 
noted in AMERICA, August 8, the Herald and the Post of 
New Zealand stated that the Menace, which was posted 
indiscriminately through that commonwealth, “not only 
contained attacks upon the Catholic Church, but was dis- 
gustingly immoral in tone,” and that the Postmaster 
General finding the passages marked in violation of the 
Post and Telegraph Law, promptly “decided that the 
postoffice should no longer be the means of distributing 
it.” Are our laws so lax that such distribution is not in 
violation of them? It has gone forth from certain quar- 
ters that however vile and hurtful such sheets and papers 
as the Menace, the Postmaster can not under the existing 
laws shut the mails against them, and that new laws are 
needed. There is not the shadow of foundation for such 
a pretext. We are in receipt of an open letter, addressed 
by Mr. Paul Bakewell, of St. Louis, to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson, which proves conclusively by specific ref - 
erences to laws and precedents that the Menace and its 
publications are in direct violation both of the letter and 
the spirit of the Statutes of the United States. 

The United States Compiled Statutes of 1901 debar 
from the privilege of the mails such publications and ad- 
vertisements as are calculated to debauch or injure 
private or public morals, or reflect injuriously on the 
conduct or character of another. In Section 3893, ob- 
scene books, pamphlets, papers, etc., and advertisements 
and notices giving information where such may be ob- 
tained, are declared to be ‘“‘non-mailable matter, and shall 
not be conveyed in the mails nor delivered from any 
postoffice, nor by any letter-carrier.” On page 2661 it is 
furthermore provided that all matter otherwise mailable 
by law which contains obscene or injurious terms on 
its cover or envelope, “is hereby declared non-mailable, 
and shall be withdrawn from the mails under such regu- 
lations as the Postmaster General shall prescribe.” The 
United States Supreme Court has construed these and 
similar sections as covering both obscene enclosures and 
titles; and numerous judicial decisions are cited which 
make clear that the object of Congress in legislating 
against indecent literature has been to refuse the facili- 
ties of the mail for distribution of matter deemed in- 
jurious to public morals. 

Having enlightened the Postmaster General on the 
legal enactments governing the matter and their judicial 
interpretations, Mr. Bakewell submits that the Menace, 
and the numerous vile publications which it issues and 
advertises, are in violation of the laws under which his 
office is conducted. He calls Mr. Burleson’s special at- 
tention to one such publication, “The Pope, Chief of 
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White Slavers,” which by its very title is an infamous 
libel. It carries a picture of the late Pope Pius X, to 
particularize and deepen its infamy; and the latest num- 
ber displaying this book’s advertisement casts a vile and 
brutal gibe at the sorrows of the dying Pontiff. Mr 
Bakewell explains the legal meaning of “White Slaver” 
as defined by Congress, and asks: 

Can you not see that the advertisement and inducement 
of sale of such a necessarily vile, false, scurrilous and de- 
famatory book must needs not only vilify, slander and insult 
the memory of a great, holy and good man, but that the 
advertisement from which I have quoted, reflects most in- 
juriously upon the character of the Pope of the Catholic 
Church, and is calculated to arouse to passionate heat the 
wrath of the millions of the Catholics of the United States, 
who love and revere the memory of their late Holy Father, 
Pius X? 

The Postmaster General is requested to exclude the 
Menace and its books and the like publications from the 
United States mail, and also to bring the matter before 
the Attorney General so that proper action may be taken 
against the publishers for violation of the statutes of the 
United States. The facts stated and established should 
have been sufficient to insure immediate attention to his 
demand, but the case had been presented to the authori- 
ties before, and their dilatoriness or neglect to deal with 
it justify this further statement: 

The fact is, Sir, that the Catholics of the United States 
represent approximately one-fifth of the inhabitants and 
citizens of the United States, and their right to worship their 
God in their own way, free from abuse in libelous, scurrilous 
and defamatory publications, sent or advertised through the 
mails, must be respected. 


Aware that this respect for our rights needs to be ac- 
celerated, Mr, Bakewell adds that he will give his open 
letter to the Postmaster General the largest possible cir- 
culation in order to arouse public sentiment not only 
among Catholics, but among those of our non-Catholic 
friends “who respect the law, abhor scurrilous, indecent 
and defamatory publications, and who love decency, jus- 
tice and fair play.” Papers, societies and individuals 
should see to it that this able and seasonable document 
shall be widely distributed, and placed in the hands of the 
guardians of the law, and that these shall take such ac- 
tion as the law demands. 

There is a limit beyond which patience becomes cow- 
ardice. We have been altogether too patient and com- 
placent under slander and wrong, both as Catholics and 
as citizens. This deluge of vileness not only violates our 
dearest rights, but breeds discord and hate, soils the 
minds and deteriorates the character of the public. We 
have borne it too long. We have voices and pens and or- 
ganizations and some social and business influence; and 
we have Congressmen and votes. It is time to insist that 
the law shall be administered, that the public services 
we help to maintain shall not be turned against our 
liberties, and that the “new freedom” shall not include 
freedom to defame. M. KENNY, s.J. 





The Real Battlefield 


The military aspect of the great war now predomi- 
nates. We think of little else but the vast armies so 
intent upon annihilating one another that no sacrifice of 
life outweighs military success. It is true that this as- 
pect is the most dramatic, It is the one most thought 
of during all wars. It is not till historians begin their 
work that the tremendous struggles of diplomacy re- 
ceive due attention. Yet for several reasons, it’ is the 
diplomatic struggle that is most important in the present 
crisis, and the diplomatic struggle which most vitally 
concerns the United States, 

In the first place (and the military experts have said 
little of this), the gigantic armies operating in France 
and Prussia are, even with modern methods, quite un- 
manageable. Even such a genius as Napoleon shone 
with less and less light as the size of his armies reached 
the hundreds of thousands. Many of his greatest gen- 
erals could not successfully handle corps of over sixty 
thousand men. Methods have changed; but the powers 
of one man or even of a general staff have not enlarged. 
It is safe to assume that the armies of Europe are in the 
midst of an almost blind struggle. Granted this neces- 
sary fact, we are forced to see that, in the long run, it 
will be diplomacy and not arms that must count. 

Now, one of the simplest rules of diplomacy in all 
ages has been, “separate your enemies.” This was the 
diplomacy of Napoleon and Talleyrand. With the situa- 
tion reversed, we can not but suppose that it will be the 
diplomacy of Germany in the present conflict. And at 
present the advantage is with Germany. Whether or not 
she has the diplomatists to make use of this advantage 
is another matter. The next four months must answer 
that. But, if Germany’s military success is not instan- 
taneous (as it was probably intended to be), she may 
hope, with reasonable adroitness, to gain much from a 
policy of delay. Let us suppose even a moderate defen- 
sive success of Great Britain and France, and a moderate 
offensive success of Russia. Is there not danger at once 
that that curse of all political allies, jealousy, may ac- 
complish what the Austro-German arms could never 
accomplish? And is it to be supposed (speaking quite 
impartially) that the German diplomats will fail to en- 
courage all such petty animosities? I believe it far from 
improbable, if the German diplomats succeed, that the 
Balkan wars may prove prophetic mirrors of the present 
struggle. 

Let us think, for a moment, what must be the tools 
of this diplomatic battle. The belligerent countries have 
long since broken all diplomatic relations. The German 
ambassador has retired from London, from Paris and 
from St. Petersburg. The English, French and Rus- 
sian ambassadors have left Berlin and Vienna. To out- 
ward appearances, there is little chance of the diplomatic 
armies meeting. But as a matter of fact they are al- 
ready locked in a death struggle; and the battlefield is 
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not France, nor Germany, nor Russia, but the combined 
extent of North and South America, and the few re- 
maining neutral states of Europe. 

It is an anomaly in the position of neutral countries, 
that while they strictly forbid the passage of armed troops 
across their borders, they are quite unable to prevent 
the diplomatic armies from battling in their territory. 
In the United States, to bring the question home at once, 
all the diplomats of all countries are assembled; and 
they are fighting just as strongly for their respective 
countries as any of the unruly and overgrown armies 
in France, Belgium and Prussia. Probably no great 
country has ever been placed in a more delicate situation 
than the United States at the present instant. 

It is on our feelings as a collection of individuals of 
mixed races that the diplomats of both Germany and the 
Allies will attempt to play. It is the statements of our 
press that these diplomats will use to create jealousy 
between allied countries. The statement of one paper 
recently that the Americans would ever be ready to 
side, in spirit, with democracy as against autocracy and 
military despotism, is a fair example of what ought not 
to be said. If the war were proved to be an aggression 
of democracy, should we still side with democracy? Is 
there not some question of right or wrong irrespective 
of the form of government? Is the cause of a demo- 
cratic country necessarily just and that of an empire 
necessarily unjust? Whatever we may think of the 
cause of the present war, we can not admit the above 
proposition as a universal rule. If so, then why should 
we deliberately give to German diplomacy, in our posi- 
tion as neutrals, so formidable a tool to wedge be- 
tween democratic France and imperial Russia? In time 
of war, when reason ceases to be, the astounding power 
of suggestion is the greatest weapon of diplomacy. Why 
should our press voluntarily make the suggestion, it 
makes no difference on which side, for the diplomats to 
wield? 

If the United States has the slightest hope of remain- 
ing neutral during the entire struggle, it will be at the 
price of an almost complete silence on the part of would- 
be arbiters of nations, It is not our desire to foment dis- 
cord among the Allies any more than it is our desire to 
weaken the moral prestige of Germany and Austria. If 
we have any opinions as to the instigators of the war, 
let us keep them strictly to ourselves. It is quite legiti- 
mate diplomacy to separate one’s allied opponents; but 
it is not legitimate for a neutral people and a neutral 
press to offer themselves in any way as instruments of 
such diplomacy. If we do not recognize this in our 
actions, we shall suddenly find ourselves the innocent 
sword either of some country with whom we wish to 
continue friendly relations, or of some country toward 
whom we always wish to maintain an attitude of strict 
independence. 

If Germany does not deliver a stunning blow within 
the next few days, then the true battlefield is our own 





country. We can not be too watchful, too dignified, nor, 
above all, too silent. Then we shall never have to bear 
the bitter reproaches of our friends, nor the unwelcome 
praises of those who have made use of us against our 


will. RicHARD DANA SKINNER. 


Russia’s Part in the War 


That Russia was, the prime mover in bringing about the 
present general European war would appear from the follow- 
ing particulars, circulating freely in Holland, a neutral power. 
When Servia got into trouble with Austria, Belgrade was 
seething with excitement. All kinds of rumors were floating 
about, one to the effect that Russia was going to leave Servia 
in the lurch. The Crown-Prince Alexander was said to have 
been wounded in an attack made by one of the members of 
the war party of which the Court stood in greater dread even 
than of the Austrian Government. At three o’clock one after- 
noon it was reported that the Austrian demands would be 
fully granted. Mobilization of the army had already been 
ordered, but some three hours’ time remained in which mat- 
ters could be adjusted. At four o’clock public demonstra- 
tions began to be made in front of the several embassies. 
First Italy and next France were said to be willing to medi- 
ate in the existing difficulties. Soon it was seen that this 
was only a vain hope. The French Ambassador confined him- 
self to words of sympathy with the Servian cause. The Eng- 
lish Ambassador refused to appear at all. Next the crowd 
went to the royal palace which, in view of the existing di- 
vision in public sentiment, had been surrounded by a military 
cordon. In the meantime a great crowd had gathered in 
front of the general postoffice building. Telegraphic dis- 
patches from Russia were arriving in such vast numbers that 
the officials were unable to cope with them. Telegrams, all 
of whose tenor was “to stand firm,” “not to give in,” were 
simply posted on the bulletin boards. “Down with Austria!” 
“Death to the cowards!” were the cries with which the crowd 
took cognizance of their contents. The word “Cowards” had 
reference to the Crown Prince, who was said to favor com- 
pliance with the Austrian demands. 

In the meantime the leaders of the opposition had been 
summoned to the palace to join in a conference of the 
Cabinet. The “Progressist” Mowokovich, though heretofore 
decidedly in favor of an amicable settlement, emerged from 
the gathering a completely changed man. He had been 
persuaded to stand with the war party. On learning of the 
general mobilization decree, Dr. Reppmann, the Austrian 
Ambassador immediately went to the foreign office in com- 
pany of a Servian newspaper man. They were received by 
the Premier, Pasjich, who at the same time handed the 
journalist a dispatch which read: “In any case mobilize, be- 
fore handing over reply to Austrian Government!” The 
Premier thereupon sat down heavily and seemed greatly 
agitated. He was known not to sympathize with the war 
party and with the consent of the Crown Prince had prepared 
a conciliatory reply to Austrian demands. This paper had 
been submitted for approval to the Russian Government. It 
was disapproved and Dr. Reppmann was informed so. 
Moreover he was given a reply which was prepared at St. 
Petersburg. 

According to a rumor circulating in London at the afore- 
said time, Major Woja Tankosich, who because of his con- 
nection with the murder of the Austrian Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand had fled from Servia, has been identified as Prince 
George, the former Servian Crown-Prince. The Austrian 
Government is reported to have communicated this startling 
bit of news to the Powers in a private memorandum. V. §S. 
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The Woes of Pola.id 


A century and a half ago an awful tragedy took place in 
a tragedy unique in its kind and far-reaching in its 
consequences. It involved an entire race. There was a noble 
kingdom inhabited by millions of people which in civilization 
yielded to few nations, and in territorial extent was as great as 
modern Germany or Austria. It had a language so sweet and 
flexible that only the tongue of the ancient Hellenes can be com- 
pared with it, a history a thousand years in duration and a 
literature as rich as any in Europe. It was a country that ever 
stood for lofty ideals, a country which was repeatedly the savior 
of Europe from Turkish barbarism. 

Yet this nation was ruthlessly seized more than one hundred 
years ago by grasping neighbors and torn into three parts. 
Prussia, Austria and Russia were the countries that brought 
to pass this lamentable partition of Poland. The crime was com- 
mitted without provocation, while the rest of Christian Europe 
quietly looked on. Turkey, a Mohammedan power, was the 
only nation to make a protest. 

True, Poland was weak. There 
sions in the kingdom owing partly to her faithless sons, but 
principally to her perfidious neighbors. It was a period of tran- 
sition: Poland was sick, yet not unto death. Documents testify 
that she was fast recovering, that education was gaining ground 
and moreover she was able to give evidence of her strength and 
vigor by drawing up the Constitution of the Third of May. So 
there was really no cause for tearing asunder and erasing from 
the map of Europe that once fair and gallant nation. Why then 
was that nefarious deed committed? Simply because might 
ruled over right. There was then no conscience in politics. 
Judgment had fled to brutish beasts and men had lost their 
Had a brotherly hand been extended to the struggling 
Poles they would soon have risen to preeminence. But no! be- 
cause Poland was weak, it had to be partitioned. More- 
over, it was the policy of Catherine of Russia and Frederick 
of Prussia to keep the poor country in a ferment. As long as 
it was in that deplorable condition the powers let it alone, but 
when it was rising by dint of heroic effort, from that unhappy 
state, then it was that the Powers rushed upon it and violently 


Europe, 


were some internal dissen- 


reason. 


dismembered it. 

In the partition of Poland Prussia took the initiative, and 
sharing the despoiled kingdom with Russia and Austria, 
destroyed the equilibrium of Europe. The spectacle that unhappy 
continent now presents is doubtless in no small measure due to 
this erasing of the Polish nation from the map of Europe. Nor 
will the equilibrium of Europe be established until Poland is 
again brought to her former prestige and glory. Then there 
will be no fear of the overwhelming numbers of the Russians, 
nor will the Germans have a preponderating strength over the 
rest of her neighbors. 

That this must ultimately come to pass seems pretty certain. 
The Poles, far from losing, are gaining in numbers and influence, 
and the voices of influential statesmen are in accord with this 
view. 

No country has suffered more indignities and cruelties at the 
hand of its conquerors than unhappy Poland. To read the 
history of that country after its downfall is most distressing. It 
is scarcely credible that such cruelties could be perpetrated by 
nations called Christian. Witness the thousands that have been 
massacred in cold blood by the infuriated Cossacks, the 
thousands that have been sent to Siberia for mere trifles, the 
thousands that have been cast into dungeons for no other crime 
than that they loved their country and their faith. Witness the 
machinations of the Powers that in 1848 led to the fearful mas- 
sacre known as the Rzses Humansha, when the infuriated 
populace was instigated against the nobility and massacred in 
cold blood every noble they met. And this at a time when the 





nobility was really working for the interests of the people. And 
in our own time, before our very eyes, is not Prussia passing 
and enforcing laws against all ethical principles, laws of ex- 
patriation, by which Polish peasants are forced from their fire- 
side, which they love more than their very life? This is going 
on in Prussia now, in the twentieth century. Poland must be 
crushed, Poland must be annihilated! So we had the “Wretchen 
affair.” Only a few years ago in East Prussia hundreds of inno- 
cent children were cruelly flogged simply because they would 
not say their prayers in German and study their religion in a 
hated language. The reason of this? It was because these little 
victims felt, as any one would feel, that this persecution was 
nothing else than a cruel onslaught on their faith and nationality. 
The parents who upheld their children were cast into prison. 
These are only some of the cruelties and indignities inflicted 
on the Polish race. In some form or other perseciition has been 
going on for the last hundred years and more. This is the rea- 
son why the Poles in the present conflict are fairly apathetic; 
for while they passionately love their country and desire its 
liberty and independence, yet having been deceived so frequently 
by the three Powers that hold them captive, they expect no 
benefit from the conflict. At present the Poles number over 
26,000,000. There are 15,000,000 under Russian rule, some 5,000,- 
000 under German rule, about 3,000,000 under the power of 
Austria, while 3,000,000 are in this country. Needless to say 
all these last named are passionately attached to the United 
States, where they have found the freedom and protection for 
which they looked in vain in their own land. Now a people 
numbering over 26,000,000, who have done such noble services 
for mankind as to merit the title “Knight among the Nations,” 
a people who are highly cultured and who have produced such 
eminent men and women as Kosciusko, Pulaski, Mickiewicz, 
Sobieski, Sienkiewicz, Modjeska, Paderewski, Sembrich-Koch- 
anska and a host of others, certainly deserve a corner of the 
map of Europe. Will no nation raise its voice in the cause of 
that struggling, down-trodden people? M. S. R. 


Christian Europe and Peace 


The note peculiarly distinctive of Christianity is, presum- 
ably, that of peace. Yet the presumption is scarcely sub- 
stantiated by the retrospect of the last thirty years among 
the Christian nations of Europe. 

They appear actually somewhat as they were represented 
in a recent cartoon, John Bull and the Kaiser at each other’s 
throats, the Russian and the Frenchman at inhuman tension, 
the Turk standing by, taking in the whole, with the sarcastic 
“See how these Christians love one another.” 

In fact, just at present the Turk must be laughing at them 
—laughing and something more. For there is an ominous 
parallelism in history which does not escape him. 

Several centuries ago the Christian nations of the earth 
set out to further interests peculiarly Christian: the pos- 
sessing and saving of the Holy Land. They failed; and the 
enemy in time not only held the Holy Land, but a generous 
slice of Europe as well. As the cause of the failure, his- 
torians usually assign the unchristianity of the Christians, 
i. e., lack of peace among themselves. Their principles, in- 
deed, were truly Christian, but they did not live up to them. 

The case is very much the same in Europe to-day. Within 
the present year several Christian nations rose against the non- 
Christian and drove him into Asia. The Turk left, and, a 
knowing dog, sat on his haunches and waited. His Christian 
conquerors were soon busy exterminating one another, and 
the Turk is back in Europe. That he came only to the 
threshold, however, was due to the overawing shadow from 
some great Christian thrones. But that shadow is shortened 
now and it is not so steady. The Turk is sitting on his 
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haunches again, or, more correctly, he is crouching with a 
calculating eye} the big Christian nations are replaying their 
part, and we wonder whether the finale will be the same. 
Shall the unchristianity of the Christians result in the dog 
of Constantinople getting past the threshold? But more to 
the point, shall it result in a substantiation of the Turk’s 
“See how these Christians love one another”? The Turk 
himself, of course, says yes. For he has long since concluded 
that peace is not the ear-mark of Christianity, and points with 
evident satisfaction to recent European history for proof. 
But he is wrong. There is another conclusion, the Catholic’s. 
He simply denies that most of the nations are Christian, 
even in principle, except conventionally, and then, irrele- 
vantly perhaps, but truly none the less wonders how they 
could be, when honeycombed with Freemasonry and godless 
education. These are the two forces which have taken Christ 
from the big nations of Europe; and a Christian nation with- 
out Christ is a contradiction in terms. 

In the first of these two forces, viz., Freemasonry, the 
Catholic sees a power which, if not directly and ostensibly 
substituting the Prince of Darkness for the Prince of Peace, 
at least supplants Him with a base naturalism; a thing that 
is inhuman because it is solely natural, and consequently un- 
christian. It sees things with the eyes of the animal, but not 
of the rational animal. It can know nothing that is not self 
and pertinent to self-interests. For it there is no higher law, 
no ardent love of God, no generous love of neighbor, and 
incidentally, no Christianity. 

Now, how far such a thing has gripped the present bel- 
ligerent peoples of Europe is debatable; but that it holds 
life, and vigorous life, amongst them would seem to be beyond 
question. Selfish nationalism is closely allied to naturalism, 
both in origin and tenets. And the European atmosphere 
for the past number of years has been surcharged with this 
nationalism. Frontier bickering, suspicions, unnatural out- 
lays for armament have been the thunder that presaged the 
present uncivilized storm. The cause, as the world knows, 
was not the murder of the Archduke; it lay farther back 
than Servia’s rejection of the Austrian ultimatum and Rus- 
sia’s mobilization; farther back even than the bristling 
Kaiser’s all-round defiance. It lay in the spirit pervading 
the council chambers, in the nationalism that has percolated 
through the masses, that was concreted in the pagan Teuto- 
Slav hatred that naturalism fanned. Than this, a more tan- 
gible proof of the unchristianity of these nations would be 
hard to find, unless it be the lack, in all Europe, of a capable 
mediatory power, which could have leashed again the dogs 
of war begotten, reared and finally unchained by naturalism, 
against our civilization. 

Such a power should be, not the power of dollars, though 
they back peace conferences; these possess not the right, 
and it is hard for money to be disinterested; but it should 
be one which, though weighty in authority, wise in council 
and just, would have no temporal interest in either peace or 
war. Europe recognized such an influence once, and when 
she did, the Turk had little or no ground for his sarcasm. 
But that power is gone. For it was essentially spiritual, and 
hence waned when naturalism waxed. 

There is but one power in all Europe which might have 
spared civilization its most recent disgrace, one power the 
most capable, the most natural because the divinely appointed 
Peacemaker of the world, the white, kindly wisdom of the 
Vatican. But that power is spurned and lies dismantled and 
scorned among the Christian nations of the earth, where by 
every claim of natural fitness and consistency it should ride 
the proud possessor of admiration and prestige. 

Long since it would have told the council-chamber of a law 
higher than “My country! Right or wrong, my country!”, 
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and taking Slav and Teuton by the hand, could have irre- 
sistibly shown them an agonized Face that made them and 
all mankind brothers. And with nationalism gone from the 
council-chamber and hatred from the heart of Teuton and 
Slav, with the most natural mediatrix in the world in pos- 
session of her own, who shall say that the fierce war lord’s 
voice would have been heard, or, being heard, so irrevocably 
obeyed? But she was not in possession of her own. For 
the parent of naturalism had been at work preparing for its 
offspring a place among the lofty: the parent of naturalism 
and incidentally the most distinctive personal enemy of 
Christianity to-day is Freemasonry. 

But it is the second power, viz., godless education, which 
the Catholic recognizes as Christianity’s most absolute 
enemy. If Masonry takes Christ from adult Christianity, if 
it works from the top downward, from the council-chamber 
to the masses, godless education pursues a more surely de- 
structive course in working in the opposite direction, in 
taking Christ from the child. If Freemasonry is dechristian- 
izing the European council-chamber by propagating natural- 
istic views, implanting naturalistic motives, education with- 
out God is forming a fine cooperatrix at the other end in 
teaching unrestraint. Christianity can face no more irre- 
sistible combination than these two. The one, European 
Masonry, whispers: “There is no God, no world beyond.” 
The other, godless education: “Be free, erect your own 
God.” 

Show me a country in which they boast, as they do in one 
of to-day’s belligerent countries: “We have driven Christ 
from the schools,” and I think I can point out a country 
in which paganism, especially in its grosser features, has 
begun. The other features soon follow, among them idolatry 
of some sort or other. Sometimes the idol is “My country! 
Right or wrong, my country!” 

Such a state of things is but natural. Take Christ from 
the heart of a child and you leave at least a frightful blank, 
to be arbitrarily and hence dangerously filled. What won- 
der, then, if it be filled with self even as a god? Take the 
crucifix from the hands of youth and his fingers will close 
upon a rifle-butt or sword-hilt with the same avidity as they 
did on the stone club in the dark days before the crucifix 
came. The barbarism, the blind fury is the same in either 
case, excepting, perhaps, that, in the latter, it is glossed over 
by the veneer of the purely natural progress of the centuries. 
What wonder, then, if Teuton hate Slav and Slav Teuton? 
There has been taken from them the only thing in the whole 
history of the world which tells that hatred is wrong, re- 
straint right; that there is a higher law, that there is a God 
and He is not self. 

It is precisely this, the tearing away of the crucifix, the crea- 
tion of that frightful blank among the Christian nations of 
Europe, that the Catholic has watched from year to year 
with growing horror. Deny, if you can, modern France, as 
France of the godless school-room; deny nationalist Ger- 
many, as Germany of the rationalistic trend. Nor would it 
take genius to fix the stigma, more or less, on every nation 
in the present conflict. 

This, then, is the situation: the Christian nations of Eu- 
rope are preeminent in naturalism that eventuated in selfish 
nationalism and godless education; that is, Christian nations 
are preeminent in dechristianizing influences. Is it remark- 
able that the Catholic should draw his conclusion? Is it re- 
markable that the Turk, considering his point of view, should 
draw his, or that he laughs, as he waits and sneers: “See 
how these Christians love one another”? The hate, however, is 
by no means the outcome of Christian principles, but rather the 


result of their absence. 
Georce D. Butt, s.J. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The Priests of Louvain 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Two dispatches dated Berlin, August 29, and transmitted 
to the German Embassy in Washington, contain the follow- 
ing: “The priests at Louvain gave the people ammunition 
and the populace of Louvain fired on the unsuspecting 
troops.” If this sentence were a part of a dispatch to a 
paper like the Menace, it would hardly deserve notice, but 
it is addressed to the people of the United States, and 
therefore the truth about the fact should be found out as 
soon as possible. It is possible that one or two priests in 
the general excitement, carried away by feelings of patriot- 
ism, and forgetful of their mission of peace, may have en- 
couraged and helped the people, even, it may be, using 
arms themselves pro aris et focis; but this does not mean 
that they “gave ammunition to the people.” The Belgian 
clergy belong to the honorable and often well-to-do families 
of the country, and their standing is recognized by their 
fellow-citizens. They are very regular and zealous. With 
the learned and saintly Cardinal Mercier at their head, they 
are justly ranked among the best Catholic clergy of the 
world. I know them all, and especially those of Louvain. 
All of them were my colleagues, some of them are my in- 
timate friends, others were my professors. I have seen most 
of the convents, rectories and university buildings; but I 
never discovered in any of them ammunition, or arms, with 
the single exception of two pistols in the physics museum 
of one of the colleges. The occupation of the priests was 
the care of souls and assiduous application to all branches of 
science. I never saw any tendency toward supplanting the 
soldiers of the local barracks. 

But there is the official statement: “the priests of Lou- 
vain gave the people ammunition.” The accusation is bewil- 
dering, particularly for one who has lived in the place for 
full five years with eyes wide open. Of course there is the 
Belgian version of the affair. Supposing, however, that the 
German account has some foundation, what can be its possible 
explanation? Perhaps the following: the University of Louvain 
is not one large structure, but a number of buildings, some 
fifteen or more, scattered throughout the town. Only the 
new buildings are the property of the University, the old 
buildings being leased from the city. Can it be that the civil 
authorities took over one of these old buildings and con- 
verted it into a sort of arsenal, and that the citizens in 
their outburst found in it all they needed, even a mitrail- 
leuse? That the University as such was involved is clear 
from the fact that the vice-rector, Mgr. Coeuraets, was shot. 
Or was his death due simply to the fact that he was not 
ready with the cash? Let us hope the truth will soon be 
known. Mgr. Coeuraets was a splendid man. I hope he 
died a martyr to duty. His soul be with God! I see him 
before my mind’s eye as I saw him on the day of my matricu- 
lation at the University, a living symbol of wisdom, pru- 
dence and authority, manly in bearing and in feature, and with 
a heart of gold. Whatever may have been the cause of the 
destruction of Louvain, it will be regretted by the whole 
artistic and scientific world, and especially by Catholics. 
Louvain University has long been the backbone of the in- 
tellectual Catholicism of Belgium. No doubt it will rise again. 


Fair Haven Mass. (Rev.) ArRNotp H. DeErYCK, ss. cc. 


Stirring Scenes in the Tyrol 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


So much is being said in adverse criticism of Austria that I 
have felt it a duty to raise a voice of protest. I am here on 





the ground, and I must say that to me, as I try to fix the blame, 
things look very black for Servia. No one can read the findings 
of the inquiry into the murder of the Archduke without being 
shocked. All traces led to Belgrade: the assassin was trained 
in the use of the Browning revolver by a Servian official; the 
bombs were from the arsenal of the Servian hand-grenade 
brigade; the plot was engineered by a major in the Servian 
army and so forth. No denial has been offered by the Servian 
Government ; on the contrary they promised to arrest the persons 
concerned, but of course the culprits escaped. American 
and English papers are hostile to Austria. They speak of the 
“brutal note”; “mighty nation against a small one,” but I don’t 
see, for my part, how Austria could have done otherwise and 
preserve her self-respect! A little nation can do a great wrong, 
and as far as I can gather, the moral responsibility is with Servia. 
What little regard one might have for the Servians is fast 
oozing out as we hear of the methods employed by them. In 
Vienna a number of them were captured in the nick of time as 
they were attempting to poison the reservoirs. Imagine the 
results! We are not free from danger here. Four Servians 
were caught with bombs last week, and last night another was 
caught about two miles from here with poison for the springs 
and reservoirs. 

I wish you could see the scene here at the news of the gen- 
eral mobilization! Under my window now are taking place 
incidents that would move a stone. Every man from nineteen 
to forty-two is called to arms. They are flocking to the bar- 
racks across the way; women and children are crying in the 
streets; old men are bringing in their sons; all horses are re- 
quisitioned, and so the city is full of men and boys leading 
horses fresh from the plough. The leave-takings and crying of 
the women are getting on my nerves. Many of our own people 
have been called out. Two religious, who yesterday were 
piously meditating and praying, have marched off this morn- 
ing in uniform with gun on shoulder. Many priests have been 
ordered off as chaplains; five seminarians have been called to 
the front in Germany. We shall probably have hospital work. 
Rations are beginning to go down at table. 


Innsbruck, Austria, August 2. E. A. W. 


A Champion for the Early Risers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your paper always contains some excellent articles; it has 
a wide circulation among English-speaking Catholics and is 
well suited to spread Catholic principles. Hence it is the 
more to be regretted that articles like “The Arrogance of 
Early Risers,” in your issue of August 1, are published. 

Has the writer ever found an arrogant early riser of the 
type there described? If he really has, then we must answer 
him thus: 

I warn a careless Catholic, “You must go to Church.” He 
answers, “I know many people who are always going to 
Church, and they are a pretty bad lot.” Are they bad be- 
cause they go to Church? Are these others bad because they 
get up early? Surely a man who is vain of his early rising 
is a rare oddity; but the writer, who because of this uncom- 
mon example, blames early risers is even more of an oddity. 
Moreover he is guilty of criticising very holy persons, as 
for example St. Peter of Alcantara, who one day said to St. 
Teresa that for forty years he had not slept for more than 
an hour and a half. St. Rose of Lima took but two hours of 
sleep, and when on one occasion she felt inclined to lengthen 
this brief period, she was severely rebuked by the Holy 
Mother of God. Alban Stolz, a keen student of mankind, 
has shown in his books on education, the evil results of 
sleeping late in the morning. Medical research moreover 
shows that early rising makes for longevity. Alexander von 
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Humboldt, a scientist, agrees with this conclusion and tells 
us that from the standpoint of religion, the habit of sleeping 
late indicates want of mortification. The Holy Scriptures 
recommend early rising as an excellent means of doing pen- 
ance, and as Holy Church reminds us non sit vobis vanum 
surgere ante lucem. It is in accordance with nature too that 
the mid-point of sleep be reached at midnight. My personal 
experience testifies to the truth of this. 

No time is better suited for prayer than the early hours 
of the morning. A Catholic paper should not teach the op- 


posite. I hope that America will not publish any more 
foolish articles. 
Beatty, Pa. F. B. 


Laymen’s Retreat Movement in Maryland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The laymen’s retreat movement for Maryland was in- 
augurated at Georgetown College on August 23. Eighteen 
men from Baltimore were in attendance under the direction 
of the Rev. W. J. Ennis, President of Loyola College, Balti- 
more. At the close of the exercises a regular organization 
was formed for the promotion of retreats to laymen with the 
following officers: Spiritual Director, Rev. W. J. Ennis, S.J.; 
President, William F. Wheatley; Recording Secretary, Mark 
O. Shiver, Jr.; Financial Secretary, J. Boiseau Wiesel. 

The Laymen’s League of Retreats of Baltimore is perfecting 
plans to conduct retreats at regular intervals during the 
year; it is modeling its system upon the successful League 
of Retreats, of Mount Manresa, Staten Island, New York, 
and hopes to make arrangements for a second retreat to be 
given during the early fall. 

The thought of making a retreat once a year ought not to 
be rare or distasteful to our Catholic men of America. We 
are as much in need of it as our European brethren; and 
yet among them it has become an annual custom. To with- 
draw for a while from the active life of the world, its gaieties 
and its pleasures, no doubt requires some courage, at least 
in one who does so for the first time. There is, however, a 
pleasure in occasional retirement, and it betokens some moral 
defect when one has no desire to be sometimes alone. Most 
of our men in city life are working at high pressure from 
morning till night, with the consequence that the days run 
on and the years glide by with rarely a thought given to 
serious reflection. 

A retreat for men of the world acts as a cure for the all- 
pervading restlessness of the present age. One meets men 
from every walk and condition of life, and it is this very 
element of sympathy and good will which enables one to 
readily follow the exercises and forget self in the fulfilment 
of a common duty. 

Those interested in the Laymen’s League of the southland 
can obtain further information by addressing either of the 
secretaries. 


Baltimore, Md. J. BotsEAu WIESEL. 


A Layman’s Retreat with the Benedictines 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I have availed myself of some moments of leisure to write 


out my impressions of a recent Laymen’s Retreat at St. Vincent’s 
Arch-Abbey. If you think they will be of interest to your 
readers, you are welcome to them. Such retreats would be better 
attended, if the average layman realized their advantages. 

If you ask me what contributed to my attendance at my first 
Retreat last year, I should not be able to answer you satisfac- 
torily. All I can say is, I arrived at St. Vincent’s Abbey, Beatty, 
Pa., a Benedictine monastery, where the Retreat was to be held, 





with at most a vague and hazy idea of what I should be expected 
to do; but I knew that it could do me no harm and most cer- 
tainly would do me a great deal of good. I was neither better 
nor worse than the average man of the world. I attended Mass 
regularly and performed my duties spasmodically; but I felt 
within me that I was simply drifting along that border between 
religion and indifference, trying to make myself believe that 
my Catholicity was practical, but at the same time realizing 
full well that it was purely mechanical; and that if the fire 
kept flickering, it was due more to my early training than to 
any religious zeal. 

I did not expect to meet at the Retreat young men of my 
own age, or of worldly temperament, nor did I expect pleasure 
of any kind outside of a good solid rest in silence and retirement 
from the world, which I badly needed. 

Was I surprised when I arrived? Most assuredly I was. In- 
stead of finding decrepit old men and religious fanatics, I found’ 
upwards of one hundred as representative, clean-minded, clear- 
thinking Catholic laymen as it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet. Did I find pleasure? Well, that depends entirely on 
what you consider pleasure. For my part, I can truthfully say 
that I can look back on my Retreats as the most pleasant weeks 
of my existence. 

It takes you some little time to adjust yourself to your new 
surroundings. You are immediately impressed with the order 
that prevails in everything around you. While the Community 
is made up of men who have given themselves to God in prayer 
and contemplation, you find yourself in the midst of a very 
efficient organization, which you realize, on investigation, is 
necessary to properly care for the upkeep and maintenance of so 
large an educational institution as St. Vincent’s. You find men 
skilled not alone in the sciences, arts and professions, but also 
in husbandry, mechanics and economics. Every man has his 
work to do, and whether it be of the most menial or most ele- 
vating character, it all seems to be done with the same good 
spirit, obedience and cheerfulness. Peace and happiness seems 
to radiate from all with whom you come in contact. 

After you become acclimatized, as it were, to your surround- 
ings, you begin to acquaint yourself with what is expected of 
you. You naturally expect at first that you are going to have 
a trying experience, as the feeling that a Retreat is a very 
solemn and serious undertaking still possesses you. You are 
quickly relieved of this feeling by a glance at the program 
which is placed before you. It consists of daily Mass, Rosary, 
Visit to the Blessed Sacrament, Stations of the Cross, and Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, interspersed with three Con- 
ferences or Lectures on the proper method of living to obtain 
for yourself the greatest degree of peace and contentment in 
this life and the Kingdom of Heaven in the next. These exer- 
cises, strange as it may seem, are not irksome or tiresome. They 
are proportioned so nicely over the entire day as to allow con- 
siderable time for all kinds of healthful physical recreations. 
Withal the proverbial hospitality of the Benedictines is amply 
demonstrated. Their quiet dignity and seemingly unconscious 
efforts to serve you contrast strangely with what you generally 
experience in the world at large. 

You seem to lose sight of the whirl and bluster of the world 
and the spirit of the Retreat grasps you firmly. Your perspective 
is broadened, your mind quickened and you experience a healthy 
glow of satisfaction and exhilaration, due to coming in contact 
with so many minds bent on the same goal, radiating thought 
and experiences far removed from life’s daily grind. This to- 
gether with the change in life’s routine acts as a sort of tonic 
or stimulant to debilitated nerves and tired brain, so as prac- 
tically to rehabilitate one. 

It is then, also, that the spirit of meditation takes hold of 
you. The spiritual exercises, together with the noble thoughts 
that the Retreat Master is daily placing before your mind, lays 
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naked your soul for critical examination. You come to a reali- 
zation of the many wasted hours of your life, and the many 
weak inconsistencies of your nature. In fact you are just be- 
ginning to get rightly acquainted with yourself. Your medita- 
tion awakens you to the fact that you are of a far different sort 
from what you would desire the world at large to think. You 
are just beginning to see yourself as the more discerning of 
your acquaintances in the world probably see you. In short, 
you are beginning to realize the greatness and majesty of God. 
This self knowledge tends to awaken in you a healthy reaction 
and a firm purpose to use your will to lift yourself out of your 
many inconsistencies and petty weaknesses. It awakens in you 
a desire for knowledge and self-improvement in order thereby 
better to cope with your worldly self, more faithfully to fulfil 
your duties to your fellow-man, and to obey God’s eternal law. 

For a man to attain any degree of greatness in this life, he 
must also attain goodness, meekness and humbleness of heart; 
and the attainment of these virtues, together with a broader and 
happier view of life, can be afforded in no more efficacious a 
manner than by taking part in a Layman’s Retreat. 

New Castle, Pa. P. J. FLAHERTY. 


Hints for Circulation Managers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue for August 22 there is a letter on Catholic 
apathy, with which I frankly disagree. I claim that the 
Catholic press is supported. There are a number of papers 
claiming circulations ranging from 75,000 to 125,000, such 
as the Pilot, Freeman’s Journal, the Catholic News, Irish 
World. Others have circulations ranging from 22,000 to 50,000, 
such as Ohio Waisenfreund, the New World, Dubuque Tribune, 
Catholic Union and Times, the Columbian, Western Watchman, 
Catholic Universe, Tidings and the Catholic Telegraph. The 
Sunday Visitor has 370,000. Then, too, there are the magazines: 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 250,000; Benziger’s, 100,- 
000; Extension, 100,000; the Ave Maria, the Rosary, Home and 
Country, Fortnightly Review and various others devoted to the 
furthering of devotional as well as social works. In addition 
to all these there are many pamphlets and tracts such as the 
Catholic Bureau, the Catholic Mind, Truth, and the various pub- 
lications of the America Press, the Sunday Visitor Press, and 
others of like character. There are also Academy, College 
and University magazines, to say nothing of the organs of 
the K. of C., C. K. of A., L. C. B. A., and others I do not 
mention. 

If there is any apathy it is to be blamed rather on the cir- 
culating managers than on the people or the pastors. Let 
me illustrate my meaning. 

{ am attending a convention in one of our cities and 
stop at a news-stand to ask for a Catholic paper. The news- 
dealer never heard of the paper I desire. He can give me a 
Christian Science Monitor, New York Call, Appeal to Reason 
or a Christian Socialist. His shelves are filled with non- 
Catholic papers and magazines. I ask him if he must pay 
for these? No: what he does not sell, he returns; some of 
them he does not pay for at all, their publishers are only too 
glad to get them on the market. The newsdealer tells me 
he would be glad to get the paper that I want, if I can tell 
him where: that’s what he is in business for. 

I get a directory, find the office of the Catholic paper; I 
go there, buy a paper and to my surprise there is not a word 
regarding the convention in the paper. Again I come into 
a city and the first word that greets me is “Paper sir!” No 
matter where I turn, it’s “Paper sir!” Well, as suggestion 
is an art of salesmanship I finally buy. I see just what I 
have wanted, I go to this daily paper, say that I wish twenty- 


five copies of this issue. Can I get them? Not only ean I get 





them, but if I will give the addresses they will be mailed for me. 
Whereas, if I wanted to do a little Catholic propaganda work, my 
editor would give them to me begrudgingly and would even 
charge me for them. And yet our friend remarks: “Perhaps 
the editors are to blame.” 


Toledo, Ohio. Leo A. KIRSCHNER. 


Some Advice to Managing Editors 


To the Editor of America: 

After your spicy and incisive editorials, the many thought- 
provoking contributions to your “Communications” depart- 
ment interest me most. Here our educated Catholics have 
an open forum for fearless discussion of vitil problems, which 
does not confound criticism of views or conduct with censure 
of authority itself. Several recent communications point to 
the indifference of Catholics toward their press as one cause 
of the lack of more general wide-awake Catholic activity. 
This ought to be self-evident. But what about the causes 
of this cause? “Not an Editor” believes that “perhaps the 
pastors, perhaps the editors of Catholic papers” are to blame. 
Perhaps both and also others. Why not go back further? 
Does any one believe that if our highest Catholic leaders 
were agreed on the need of an influential and thoroughly 
Catholic, as well as American daily press in the English 
language, we should not have a chain of efficient dailies within 
five or ten years? It did not take the Catholics of the 
United States so very long to build up a fairly large and 
successful system of Catholic schools after the Hierarchy 
decided that it was indispensable. Of course, the Church in 
this country is still comparatively young; and the attention 
and energy of its leadezs 1s divided among a multiplicity of 
great tasks and undertakings. Still, it would appear that the 
havoc wrought within our ranks by a money-worshiping, 
sensation-seeking datly and periodical press is not sufficiently 
realized. To all appearances our greatest need in this matter 
is a movement which will not only secure subscriptions; put 
our better publications into railway stations, barber shops, 
restaurants, etc.; and, perhaps, collect funds after the man- 
ner of the great Piusverein in Austria; but will also create 
a strong demand for an up-to-date and powerful press of our 
own by bringing home to wider circles and especially to many 
leaders, clerical and lay, the utter insufficiency, yea, insidious 
degeneracy of journals found in most Catholic homes and 
worshiping at the altar of Venus and Mammon. 

Naturally such a movement should be promptly followed 
up with a more general attempt to give Catholics all the 
news of the world, It is as ridiculous as it is futile to seek 
to make our press popular by means of parish notes, sermons, 
learned treatises, apologetical writings, and Catholic news 
exclusively. Our people are human and have human needs. 
If the good Lord had intended Catholics to take little or no 
interest in the political, economic, and social as well as the 
religious life of the nation, He would not have put them into 
this mundane environment. The average Catholic has 
neither time nor inclination to listen to sermons every day. 
Most of them will tell you that they go to church for that 
on Sunday. Moreover, it is an insult to the pastor to imply 
that his flock needs preaching to by the Catholic press. Let 
our editors and managers try to neutralize the pernicious 
appeal of non-Catholic newspapers, and our pastors, Sisters, 
Brothers, and lay teachers will very well take care of the 
rest. Let them beware of making the Catholic press a com- 
bination of pulpit extension, parish calendar, and apologetical 
journal! We must take our people as they are and not as 
pious people would like them to be. As a professor at one 
of our Catholic universities remarked the other day, “most 
of our Catholic publications in the English language fairly 
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drip with piety.” Instruction is necessary. But is it not 
better to inculcate Catholic principles through carefully 
edited newspapers taken by a large number of Catholics 
than to weary a much smaller number by too much preach- 
ing? The secular press does not inculcate its poisonous 
theories by means of ponderous editorials. Just a little 
“coloring” here and there does its disastrous work very suc- 
cessfully. Is it wrong to learn from our opponents? 

I would not be understood as making light of the need of 
first class Catholic magazines, reviews, and apologetical 
journals. A really influential Catholic press implies all these. 
But if the Catholic Church in this country is to exert upon 
the private and public life of this nation an influence com- 
mensurate with her dignity and with the number of her ad- 
herents, schools and churches, we must build up a chain of 
live, thoroughly Catholic, and genuinely American dailies in 
the English language. We need these, not only to defend the 
Church against the onslaughts of bigots, traitors and vipers, 
but also to preserve her sons and daughters from the perni- 
cious tendencies manifesting themselves in song and play, 
in fashions and dances. Though reenforced by divine grace 
and the all-regenerating power of the Sacraments, a pastor 
can scarcely make good in one sermon the evil done by six 
insidious preachings during the week by sensational dailies. 

To those who rejoin: “Only the ‘yellow’ journals are dan- 
gerous and their number is small,’ I would suggest a pe- 
rusal of the series of articles contributed some years ago on 
American newspapers to Collier's Weekly by Will Irwin. As 
Father Cantwell, of the Newark (N. J.) Monitor observed 
some time ago, many of us see nothing wreng in sensational 
journalism because our mental vision has become atrophied 
by constantly seeing suggestive reading matter. 

Dubuque, Ia. ANTHONY BECK. 


Maeterlinck’s “Our Eternity” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Will you kindly let me know the issue of AMERICA in 
which Maeterlinck’s “Our Eternity” is mentioned? 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A. A. 
[The reference will be found in the issue for February 
28, 1914, under the title “The Banning of Maeterlinck.”— 


Editor, AMERICA. | 


Catholic Workingmen’s Associations 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of the important features of the recent Central Verein 
convention was the labor conference of the first night. Its 
deliberations bear so directly on Catholic interests that I 
thought your readers might like to know their general trend. 
The main point discussed was the feasibility of establishing 
Catholic workingmen’s associations in this country. These 
associations would be organizations for the instruction of 
the workingmen in the ethical principles which should gov- 
ern those who are endeavoring to reach a true and permanent 
solution of the social question. Through these associations 
the faith of the workers would also be safeguarded and they 
would, as a result of the lessons received, be able intelligently 
to oppose the Socialists within the labor movement. All of 
the speakers at the conference, among whom were some 
well-known Catholic labor leaders, expressed themselves 
in favor of such a movement and declared that it should 
not be difficult of accomplishment in this country. All of 
those representing organized labor laid great stress on the 
fact that from the very start a distinct line should be drawn 
between these associations and labor unions so as to prevent 
any misunderstanding of the purpose of the Catholic work- 
ingmen’s association. This was readily assented to by all 


' the professions they create for themselves. 





present. It was also pointed out that the Catholic work- 
ingmen’s associations were by no means intended to usurp 
the functions of the labor union as an instrument for the 
economic betterment of the workers; they were to be organ- 
ized in the parishes and not on trade lines; men of all trades 
being admitted to membership. The successful work of work- 
ingmen’s associations in St. Louis in obtaining enforcement 
of the labor laws and in counteracting Socialistic influence 
in the unions was reported to the conference. 
St. Louis, Mo. Louris BuDENz. 


. 


The Most Cultured Race of Europe 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In to-day’s issue of America there is a letter by Francis 
M. Schirp, Ph.D., to which you give the heading “A German 
View of the War” and in that letter there is a sentence or 
an expression, rather, that is so gratuitous that protests are 
in order. By what process of reasoning does Mr. Schirp 
arrive at the conclusion that the German is the “most cul- 
ured race of Europe’? 

The present writer has neither French nor English blood in 
his veins, nor is he protesting in the interests of his own 
race, but as one who abhors with all his heart and soul the 
“Thank God I am not as the rest of men,” expressions, by 
either individuals or races. 

In the “White Book,” published recently by the German 
Government to explain the nation’s attitude or reason for 
declaring war, something very like the same expression was 
used, reference being made to the lack of culture of Germany’s 
enemies; and its probable effect was commented on by sev- 
eral of the daily papers that are trying hard to foster 
neutrality. The “White Book’s” expression, however, was 
not so sweeping as Mr. Schirp’s. It is certainly unwise to make 
such statements just at present when racial feeling is running so 
high. 

Chicago, IIl. Joun Henry Nawn. 


Activities of the Masons 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to the activities of the Masons, my experience 
of about thirty years in different offices and in different cities 
has led me to believe that during that time it has been im- 
possible for a Catholic to secure a commercial position worth 
mentioning. I thought I had met an exception in the case of 
a traveling railway passenger agent, who attended Mass with 
his mother and sisters, but later discovered he was a Mason 
who had only recently taken:another degree. In another rail- 
way office a young Protestant man was promoted from 
stenographer to ticket agent, and immediately absented him- 
self for a day or so, and I gathered from the conversation 
in the office that he was being initiated into the mysteries of 
Masonry. In another office a man already holding a good 
position was promoted, and was soon out taking a higher 
degree in Masonry. 

My firm conviction is that there is not now, and has not 
been for many years, the slightest opportunity for Catholic 
young men to obtain a good position of any kind outside of 
The only remedy 
is organization for material betterment. 

The worst feature of the whole thing is that parents send- 
ing out their young children to serve as office boys are not 
aware of the fact that as soon as they become candidates for 
promotion they will be offered the choice of advancement 
or sacrifice of their religion. In other words, they will be 
given to understand they must join the Masons. The minds 
of young fellows are often prepared for this by books. 

Chicago, IIl. R. Smita. 
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The ‘‘Sun,’’ the ‘‘Times.’’ A Contrast 


Breadth of vision and courtesy of language are not 
only admirable in a newspaper, but quite essential for 
dignity and effectiveness. 

There are two papers here in New York which just 
at present afford a striking contrast in this matter: one is 
the Sun, the other is called the Times. Both published 
an editorial on Benedict XV. The Sun rose to the occa- 
sion: the Times did not. It preferred to make use of the 
election of the new Pope to indulge in a series of remarks, 
more or less coherent, which could scarcely be more 
offensive to Catholics. The editorial is both unfair in 
substance and insulting in language, not only to the Holy 
Father, but to all those who acknowledge his spiritual 
leadership, If the Times desires to fly in the faces of 
its thousand and one Catholic patrons, there is a gentle- 
man’s way of doing so. Hard names and unworthy in- 
sinuations are not part of the tactics. 

The offense would not be so great, did the editorial 
show any understanding of the issues at stake. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to throw off from 
the end of a careless pen, such expressions as “reac- 
tionary,” “defiance of progress,” “election of a Pope of 
Medieval mind by Medieval methods” and so on. Aill 
this is smart; it will bring in money: a certain class of 
preachers will rejoice in it; no doubt rural prints in the 
Northwest and Southwest will republish it; maybe the 
Menace will begin to take notice of a paper which in- 
dulges in it: but the paper itself will lose the respect of 
a large portion of a community composed to a great ex- 
tent of intelligent Catholics whose religious convictions 





are much too sacred to be.made the toy or the butt of 
an unknown writer whose prejudices run far ahead, both 
of his judgment and the judgment of his editor. It is 
fairly contemptible to speak of two superbly educated, 
conscientious men, leaders of thought and action in their 
Church, as reactionary, simply because they opposed 
doctrines entirely destructive of the fundamental tenets 
of Christianity. It is more contemptible to play on pas- 
sion and ignorance in order to throw discredit on the 
mode of papal elections. What is to be thought of a 
paper which will print the following? 

It may be called an election of a Pope of Medieval mind by 
Medieval methods. But what adjective has heen more fre- 
quently applied in the last month by an amazed and shocked 
world to the barbarous war of dynasties which is threatening to 
tear Europe asunder? 


To say that it fails in courtesy is mild; it puts itself 
beyond those methods of correction usually employed 
amongst gentlemen. Attempts at enlightenment would 
be in vain; prejudice is too strong to admit light. For 
the rest, Catholics are thankful to the Sun. The Times 
can be left to its bias and its trade. 


The Test of Victory 


Many pages have been written on the justice of the 
present European struggle. Too often, however, preju- 
dice rather than calm deliberation has turned the scale 
of judgment. This is unfortunate. It has clouded an 
issue already too vexed and confused. Some have begun 
to despair of getting at the truth until the war is over. 
Of the various clashing interests only one can be right, so 
they tell us; and yet the all-wise Judge is being invoked 
by all alike. Therefore, they say, when the smoke of 
battle has rolled away, we shall read in the triumph of 
the victors the judgment of the Lord of Hosts, the out- 
come of the conflict will be the final and the only valid 
test. Are they right in their contention? Is success sure 
to crown the efforts of those who are in the right ? 

First of all it is to be noted that God has not bound 
Himself to interfere in the operation of natural causes. 
Ordinarily He allows them to take their course. Unless, 
therefore, He seals His interference in a marked and 
unmistakable way, we have no right to see more in the 
victory than an indication that the strongest or the clever- 
est or both, have won. Success will prove greater military 
genius, more reckless prodigality of life, or more stub- 
born pursuit of purpose, but will not necessarily point to 
greater justice in the cause that has won. We have no 
right to say, unless we have strong reasons to the con- 
trary, that anything else save the forces of nature have 
carried the day. Nor should this be a stumbling block, 
a scandal, because the reason for it is plain. Quarrels, 
wars, injustice are all foreseen and permitted in the ordi- 
nary providence of God. He may in behalf of those for 
whom He has a special love hinder the usual operation 
of the laws of nature, as He did in the Red Sea when His 
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chosen people were at war with Egypt. This, however, 
is something quite out of the run of things and is not to 
be expected. It may be hoped for and prayed for, but if it 
is granted it is something very extraordinary. When the 
snow-capped volcano suddenly bursts into flames and 
rolls its river of molten lava over the village that is sleep- 
ing at its base, God is not to blame. The material laws 
that have produced the catastrophe are the result of His 
will; they were made to minister to man’s utility. In 
practically all cases they yield man great profit, in 
extraordinary cases they work him harm. Their baneful 
action, however, in these isolated instances does not come 
as a surprise to God, He knew it all along. Generally 
in spite of His knowledge He allows the baneful effect 
to be produced, for at most man’s ignorance, not God's 
wisdom, is at fault. Both good and evil are taken into 
account in God’s ordinary providence, the good He de- 
sires, the evil he permits; and the evil of which there is 
question is not merely physical, it is moral as well. There 
are not only physical forces in the world, there is also 
free will; and just as God allows the physical forces to 
follow their nature, even when the doing so involves harm 
to men; so He does not hinder the working of the human 
will, He lets men’s evil passions have their fling, even 
though the cause of justice has to suffer. He has no need 
to hurry, there will be a whole eternity at His disposal 
to set things right. Single combat was never a certain 
means of determining guilt. The casting of the lots by 
the elders proved Silas Marner guilty and did him a life- 
long wrong. It is only in the case of the manifest inter- 
position of the finger of God, as in Jerusalem when 
the lot fell on Matthias, that we can trust such means of 
determining right and wrong. The present struggle we 
have no reason for believing to be a case in point. As 
far as we can judge, victory will be no test at all. 


Anglican Retreats 


An interesting phase of modern Anglicanism is the 
movement for retreats and missions to the laity inaugu- 
rated within recent years by the Anglo-Catholic party. 
To attribute any but the purest of intentions to the pro- 
moters of these retreats, would be uncharitable and un- 
truthful. Nevertheless, the whole project bears about it 
an air of unreality. Simple, earnest prayer, and a desire 
to draw nearer to God by self-reformation are always 
good; but an organized retreat under self-constituted 
spiritual’ guides is quite another matter, and may very 
easily do far more harm than good. The spiritual ruin 
wrought by Quietistic directors working in defiance of 
the Church will be readily recalled. Retreats are char- 
acteristically Catholic. Catholic practices can not thrive 
in the exotic clime of a Church which is not even nomi- 
nally Catholic, except in the estimation of a minority of 
its members. The discipline and traditions of the Angli- 
can Church, do not fit the average clergyman for the 
delicate and important work of giving retreats, nor do 





they guard him and his hearers against unwitting, but 
none the less grievous, self-deception. This is particularly 
true when the retreat-master himself has misconceived 
the true purpose of a retreat. Thus for instance, the 
Archbishop of York said a few weeks ago, in recommend- 
ing the retreat movement for laymen, “that it should be 
a conceivable part of the normal Christian life for a man 
who wants to have any degree of spiritual influence 
among his fellows, to get away from his business and 
his work and to be alone with God.” To fix upon “‘spirit- 
ual influence” over others, as a fruit of a retreat is to 
pervert its purpose. In most cases, such striving will 
lead only to spiritual arrogance and pharisaism. The 
Catholic ideal is stated by St. Ignatius when he says that 
the Spiritual Exercises are “a method of preparing and 
disposing the soul to free itself from all inordinate affec- 
tions, and after it has freed itself from them, to seek 
and find the will of God concerning the ordering of life 
for the salvation of one’s soul.” This is the ideal pro- 
posed in all Catholic missions and retreats. The best 
kind of reformation is that which begins at home. Spirit- 
ual influence over others may follow this reformation, 
but that is quite secondary. The primary work of a 
retreat consists in an earnest effort to attain freedom 
“from all inordinate affections.” 


Heroic Belgium 


Belgium is in ruins. There are signs of destruction and 
sorrow throughout the whole land. Her buildings have 
been reduced to ashes; her sons lie dead in vast numbers 
on the battlefield; her mothers-and children are weeping 
on the highways and in the byways. Truly, Belgium is 
sore afflicted, but despite the ruins and agony of soul, 
never has Belgium or any other nation appeared nobler, 
more sublime. Above the ashes and corpses of men, 
rise the souls of Belgium’s sons in all the dignity of 
true manhood. There is no ruin in Belgian souls. Can- 
non and rifle and bayonet have left them lofty in princi- 
ple, high in hope, sturdy in action, ready to do and dis 
in their country’s cause. 

Belgium is in ruins, but never was she stronger. 

The power of nations is not in thew and sinew, 
powder and shot, but in the hearts of men. And Bel- 
gian’s hearts are strong unto death. 

The little nation has reason to be sad, but the little 
nation has double reason to rejoice. Her very misery 
is her glory. She has written a page of history from 
which the world will catch inspiration for all time. Men 
will bow in respect at the mention of her name, will 
whisper in their hearts words of praise and love, at the 
thought of her nobility. 

When the tide of victory runs high it is easy to show 
great qualities. When the storm of adversity is fierce 
and relentless and overpowering, it is heroic to stand 
firm in principle. Belgium has stood firm and is stand- 
ing firm; and at what a cost? 
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But reckon not the cost. Belgium’s ashes are dearer, 
more ennobling than shouts of victory and laurel crowns 
and triumphal arches. 
the dust, and their lessons die with them. But a thousand 
immortal tongues will be born of her leveled cities, will 
spring from her innumerable unnamed graves to tell 
the world that Belgium’s fidelity to principles is undying, 
even in the midst of death. There is nothing greater, 
nothing more glorious. Belgium is at the pinnacle of 


fame and nobility. All else is dross. 


The Ministry of Kindness 


It is one of the properties of certain spoken words to 
convey a meaning, quite distinct not only from the intel- 
lectual sense attached to the articulated syllable, but also 
from the emotional sense conveyed by the tone of voice. 
The very make-up of the word, its combination of con- 
sonants and vowels has a power of suggestion all its own. 
This power of suggestion defies analysis ; it seems to come 
partly from association and partly from what the rhetori- 
cians call onomatopeeia; but its real source we do not 
And yet, like many another thing we can not ex- 
Such a power of suggestion 


know. 
plain, it undoubtedly exists. 
is in the word kindness. 

Kindness! What a character of gentleness invests the 
word, it cannot, simply cannot, be spoken harshly. If 
we would say it at all, we must say it kindly. It lingers 
on the lips like the memory of deeds of love, it seems 
loath to pass away, as if the world would be more cheer- 
less for its going. Kindness! What a host of beautiful 
things the word implies! Sympathy of heart, tender- 
ness of thought, meekness in speech, love in the eye, com- 
passion in the touch—these and much more are the con- 
notations of kindness. 

Now if this be true of the mere word, of its expression 
in sound, what must be said of kindness itself, of its ex- 
pression in deed? Kindness is one of God’s best gifts to 
an unkind world. It drives gloom from darkened souls; 
it puts hope into fainting hearts; it sweetens sorrow; it 
lessens pain. It passes through the world like a ray of 
sunshine, discovering unsuspected beauties of human 
character and calling forth a response from all that is 
best in man. It purifies, glorifies, ennobles all that it 
touches. 

What is it that opens the flood-gates of children’s 
laughter, the sweetest music in all the world? It is 
kindness. What is it that gathers the tears of repentant 
love, the most priceless of all earth’s many jewels? It 
is kindness. What is it that lightens the burden of 
weariness for those who labor, and soothes the pangs of 
those who suffer, and stays the torrent of angry passion, 
and calms the storm of lawless rebellion? Kindness, it 
is always kindness. Kindness breaks down the unholy 
barriers that pride and caste have erected between man 
and man. Kindness smoothes the pillow of death. Kind- 
ness takes the sting from failure. Kindness kindles 


These fade away or crumble in | 





courageous ambition. Kindness lifts the unfortunate. 
Kindness leads back the wayward. Kindness walks close 
in the steps of the Saviour. 

Of all the little virtues none is so beautiful as kindness, 
none has so wide an influence, none has so broad an 
apostolate, none is so potent for good. Of all the 
ministries that are open to man, the most effective, the 
most far-reaching, the most consoling is kindness. All 
men cannot be learned, nor give themselves up to works 
of zeal; few indeed can sacrifice home and country and 
parents and kinsfolk and friends and goods, so as to be 
free to labor for souls. But all can be kind. The sacred 
ministry of kindness is open to all. All can be apostles 
of kindness, all can partake of its sweetness, all can 
aspire to its holiness. The ministry of kindness is ex- 
alted, it is sublime, it is Christlike. 


LITERATURE 


The Sprightly Mr. Shaw 


In “The Art of Thomas Hardy,” Lionel Johnson has hit off 
briefly and admirably the essential defect of writers like Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. Speaking of the modern literary man, the 
critic of Mr. Hardy says: 


Certainly, he can mutilate his mind; not indeed, as yet, 
by a physical mortification or excision of his conscience; 
but by a culture of morbid tendencies in thought and will; 
of which the end is to find 

“His moral powers gone idiot 
And his intellect sane to watch them.” 


We recommend this passage to readers who are puzzled 
to understand how a man so obviously clever as Mr. Shaw 
can at the same time be so extravagant in his ideas. We used 
at one time to explain to ourselves the phenomenon of Mr. 
Shaw by a deliverance of another Johnson, the famous Dr. 
Samuel: 


But, Sir, said “Bozzy,” adroitly drawing out “the liter- 
ary whale,” does not Rousseau talk nonsense? 

Johnson: True, Sir; but Rousseau knows he is talking non- 
sense, and laughs at the world for staring at him. 

Boswell: How so, Sir? 

Johnson: Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense so well 
must know that he is talking nonsense. 

Boswell: Is it wrong then, Sir, to affect singularity in 
order to make people stare? 

Johnson: Yes, if you do it by propagating error; and 
indeed, it is wrong in any way. There is in human 
nature a general inclination to make people stare; and 
every wise man has him-elf to cure of it, and does cure 
himself. 


And so we were satisfied to look on Mr. Shaw as. main- 
taining in a splendid way the attitude of a smart and spirited 
young sophomore, whose delight it is in a dull environment 
to administer shocks recklessly to more slow-witted people, 
but to administer them so that they will not rebound dis- 
tressfully because they are 30 dexterously and brilliantly con- 
trived. We knew Mr. Shaw was not wise, or he would not 
have such a hankering to make people gape. We knew he 
had his tongue in his cheek and did not mean it, or he could 
not talk so well. And thus we came to say he was clever; 
for cleverness is not wisdom and is often associated with 
insincerity. : 

But now we are not certain that mere intellectual adroit- 
ness is any insurance against unconscious nonsense. The 
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Doctor lived before the nineteenth century and may be 
pardoned for not having observed that a high cultivation of 
mind and literary expression may coexist with a great deal 
of nonsense not recognized as such by its possessor. If, 
instead of flourishing toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, he had come a hundred years or so later, we feel 
confident that the strong-minded old Doctor would have to 
come out with the admission that a man might write very 
well, indeed, and still be capable of uttering a vast amount 
of foolishness without knowing it. 

The “culture of morbid tendencies in thought and will” 
has made devils—the biggest fools in the universe, though 
the most purely intellectual—out of archangels; and, there- 
fore, we suppose, it can turn a philosopher into a subtle idiot, 
or a clever artist unconsciously into a charlatan and a faker; 
especially when it pays. A large portion of the public seems 
to find it exciting and fascinating to follow the careerings of 
a sane intellect sedulously pursuing the vagaries of its own 
“moral powers gone idiot.” After all, aberrations have a 
fascination for the idle onlooker which normality does not 
possess. If you remove that little mechanism in a clock, 
which controls the stored-up energy of the main-spring, there 
will be an exhilarating display of flying hands and whirring 
wheels. As a spectacle such a clock far outshines any steady- 
going time-piece. And if it is an eight-day clock it will be 
accurate momentarily sixteen times, in spite of its brilliant 
eccentricities, before it runs down. 

Neither is Mr. Bernard Shaw, let it be understood, always 
wrong. In a volume like the latest from his pen (Bren- 
tano’s) containing three plays, “Misalliance,”’ “Fanny’s First 
Play,” and “The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” with their pref- 
aces after the manner of Dryden, we do not deny that he 
may be right sixteen times. Whether he knows that he is 
wrong the other 60x60x24x8—16 times, is the question we be- 
gan with. Doctor Johnson would say, “Yes, Sir: because he 
talks so well.” We have already our stated opinion, follow- 
ing the lead of Lionel Johnson, that Mr. Shaw has so culti- 
vated the morbid in thought and will, but especially in 
thought, that he really does not know when he is right and 
when he is wrong. And he hides his uncertainty under a 
grinning mask. 

The volume before us is an excellent one for studying the 
mind of Mr. Shaw. Longer than any of the plays and occupy- 
ing a third of the volume, is a preface on “Parents and Chil- 
dren,” which is autobiographical in parts, and, while thus 
giving us some valuable insight into the growth of the 
author’s character, contains a clear, albeit rather tiresome, 
statement of his views on some very important matters. The 
three plays are merely dramatic condensations of the pref- 
ace; it is the same powder; instead of being scattered loosely 
over many pages it is done up neatly into capsules guar- 
anteed to go down easily. Of the three plays, “Fanny’s First 
Play” is the best and will suffice as an example of the Shaw 
method. 

The action involves two respectable households of the 
middle-class. The most disagreeable character in the play, 
and the most ridiculous, is a pious, religious wife and mother. 
The most honest and attractive character is a young woman 
of the streets. This young person does not find it unusual 
to drink to excess with young men, and to get into scrapes 
with policemen, and to serve a term occasionally for disorderly 
conduct. Otherwise her conduct and character are irre- 
proachable. An innocent young girl, whose life has been 
stunted by the religious atmosphere of her home, suddenly 


finds spiritual emancipation and enlargement by a wild plunge . 


into the miscellaneous pleasures of a public dance-hall in 
the company of a sfrange man, and by a fortnight’s associa- 
tion on equal terms with lost women in a common jail. The 





parents are absurd, selfish and irrational creatures, far less 
honest and wise than their wayward children and far more 
ignoble, and yet manifesting all the outward traits of parent- 
hood as it is generally observed. This is the kind of contrasts 
Mr. Shaw is fond of drawing. 

We can fancy the bewilderment of the ordinary audience 
at the end of the play. Parents can mismanage their children; 
religion can be dull and useless and productive of reactions; 
children can best work out their own destiny; street-walking 
women can act on more generous and honest impulses than 
purer women; the whole matter is put too plainly by Mr. 
Shaw to deny. 

How then can the dispersing audience escape his con- 
clusion that parental authority ts a fiction which children 
are not bound to respect; that religion is a refuge for muddle- 
pated seniors and an instrument used by them to make young 
people less of a menace to the fat comforts of middle age; 
that so-called respectable people as a class are really more 
sinful than the cast-offs of society? It is not every theatre- 
goer who has heard of the logical pitfall of a posse ad esse. 
Because parental authority can be a superfluity, a hindrance 
and a curse to children, it sometimes is; but not as a rule. 
Because religion can be a selfish luxury or an instrument of 
oppression, it sometimes is; but then it ceases to be religion 
except in name. Because there are other natural virtues be- 
sides chastity, it may be that a woman who is not chaste 
will be more kindly and charitable than one who is chaste; 
but Mr. Shaw in his worst paroxysm of morbid thought 
would hardly entertain the plain-spoken doctrine that disre- 
gard for chastity is the first step to the cultivation of the 
other virtues. 

The obvious course for the reformer in these matters is 
to instruct parental authority where it is at fault; to purify 
religion when it is corrupt; to remind respectable folk that 
there are other virtues besides chastity. But that is an ancient 
and much traveled course, to be conspicuous in which re- 
quires more genius than perhaps Mr. Shaw feels that he 
possesses. So he adopts the easier formula for fame. It 
may not be logical, but most people will never discover it; 
it may lead unreflecting people into all kinds of trouble, but, 
after all, that is their own fault; and, besides, the formula 
works out interestingly, dramatically and profitably. So Mr. 
Shaw goes ahead and preaches that, if parental authority can 
be stupid and criminal, it ought to be abolished altogether; 
if religion can be of the Denmark Hill variety, all Christianity 
ought to be despised; if so-called respectable people can be 
guilty of worse sins than those against chastity, the stress 
laid on chastity should be relaxed. His doctrine is that law- 
lessness is an impeachment, not of the transgressor, but of 
the law. It is, you will admit, a strange twist of thought, one 
commonly peculiar to unbalanced reformers, who lose all 
sense of relative proportion in confining their gaze upon the 
exceptional abuse, until it fevers their brain so that they see 
nothing else. They are lovers of the minor note, and their 
wails of woe drown the cheerful music as well as the realities 
of life. 

"Mr. Bernard Shaw, however, is not saddened by his own 
philosophy. Ruskin, who also thought that the world was 
completely out of joint, and could be at times nearly as 
wrong-headed as Mr. Shaw, felt sadness and indignation and 
spent his fortune to back his efforts to put the world right. 
We should be surprised to learn that Mr. Shaw ever did 
anything for the welfare of the world which did not put 
money into his pocket. The difference between the two men 
is noticeable in their literary style. Ruskin, even in his most 
wild and whirling moments, preserves the manners of a 
gentleman. Mr. Shaw winks and leers and swaggers and 
gesticulates with tricky deftness and goes through all the 
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known paces that are calculated to gather and keep any 
sort of an audience. 

If Mr. Shaw is serious—and we have committed ourselves, 
against Dr. Johnson to the opinion that he is—it is with the 
seriousness of an unfeeling monster. As a satirist, of course, 
Mr. Shaw has to, and does, disclaim all feeling; but, while a 
great satirist may not show feeling, he must possess it, and 
we must know that he possesses it. Think of Dean Swift. 
The absence of feeling makes Mr. Shaw appear like a jacka- 
napes alongside of Swift. He has one reference to his mother 
in the present voliime, which secms to indicate that he has 
the bowels of a gramophone. 

It would be instructive to those admirers of Mr. Shaw, 
who are inclined to rate him above his measure, to employ 
the favorite test of Matthew Arnold, namely to place a rep- 
resentative paragraph of Mr. Shaw beside a similar paragraph 
from an accepted classic. Let us do so here. In “Parents 
and Children” Mr. Shaw pleads thus for art as a purifying 
agency in society: 


The difficulty is that this art, which alone can educate 
us in grace of body and soul, and which alone can make 
the history of the past live for us or the hope of the 
future shine for us; which alone can give delicacy and 
nobility to our crude lusts, which is the appointed vehicle 
of inspiration and the method of communion with saints, 
is actually branded as sinful among us because, wherever 
it arises, there is resistance to tyranny, breaking of fetters 
and the breath of freedom. . . . All the wholesome con- 
ditions which art imposes on appetite are waived; instead 
of cultivated men and women restrained by a thousand 
delicacies, repelled by ugliness, chilled by vulgarity, horrified 
by coarseness, deeply and sweetly moved by the graces that 
art has revealed to them, we get indiscriminate rapacity in 
pursuit of pleasure and parade of the grossest stimulations 
in catering for it. 


After this, listen to Cardinal Newman: 


Knowledge is one thing, virtue is another; good sense 
is not conscience; refinement is not humility, nor is 
largeness and justness of view faith. Philosophy, how- 
ever enlightened, however profound, gives no command 
over the passions, no influential motives, no vivifying 
principles. Liberal education makes not the Christian, 
not the Catholic, but the gentleman. It is well to be a 
gentleman, it is well to have a cultivated intellect, a deli- 
cate taste, a candid equitable, dispassionate mind, a noble 
and courteous bearing in the conduct of life; these are the 
connatural qualities of a large knowledge; . am 
advocating. I shall illustrate and insist upon them; but 
still, I repeat, they are no guarantee for sanctity or even 
for conscientiousness, they may attach to the man of the 
world, to the profligate, to the heartless—pleasant, alas, 
and attractive as he shows when decked out in them. 
Taken by themselves, they do but seem what they are 
not; they look like virtue at a distance, but they are 
detected by close observers, and on the long run; and 
hence it is that they are popularly accused of pretence 
and hypocrisy, not, I repeat. for their own fault, but 
because their professors and their admirers persist in 
taking them for what they are not, and are officious in 
arrogating for them a praise to which they have no 
claim. Quarry the granite rock with razors or moor 
the vessel with a thread of silk; then may you hope with 
such keen and delicate instruments as human knowledge. 
and human reason to contend against those giants, the 
passion and the pride of man. 


We fancy it is not hard to decide which of these passages 
is in the large utterance of the gods—noble, true, wise and 
profound; which the thin, piping screech of shallowness, 
levity and recklessness. But is not Mr. Shaw very clever? 
Indeed, he is. But why should that count in his favor? Lord 
Braxfield, whom Scott tells about, would say here what he 
once said to an eloquent culprit at the bar: “Ye’re a vera 
clever chiel’, man, but ye wad be nane the waur o’ a hanging.” 


REVIEWS 


Recollections of a Maryland Confederate Soldier 1861-1865. 
By McHenry Howarp. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co. 
$2.00. 

The author of these “Recollections,” a citizen of Baltimore, 
was the youngest of six sons, all of whom gave their services 
to the Confederacy. On both sides of his family he is re- 
lated to Marylanders who played a conspicuous part in the 
Revolution of '76, and his grandfather on his mother’s side 
was Francis Scott Key, the author of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” the centenary of the writing of which, Baltimore is 
now making extensive preparations to celebrate. McHenry 
Howard was present at the death bed of this illustrious man. 
In the years, during which the author servéd in .the ranks 
of the Confederacy, he came in conta: th many Maryland- 
ers, who figured largely in the military ials of the South, 
and gives us many pleasing sketches of their characters. 

Disappointment, however, is in store for one who reads 
these memoirs in pursuit of a knowledge of the broad out- 
lines of the tremendous struggle of ’61. Although the author 
was present and a participant in many of the great battles 
fought on Virginian soil, the main outlines of the campaigns 
that mark the ebb and flow of Confederate military history in 
Virginia are lost in following the author through the network 
of comparatively minor operations which perforce make up 
the life of a subordinate officer. But the “Recollections” are 
replete, for the most part, with what one might call the 
peaceful side of war. 

Mr. Howard lived on terms of intimacy with many of the 
famous generals, leading the Virginian forces of the Con- 
federacy. The sidelights which he casts on the characters 
of these men are perhaps the most entertaining and valuable 
portion of his work. Thus we learn how the immortal Jack- 
son’s troops first looked upon him as a crazy man and pre- 
dicted dire disaster to his command until continued success 
proved that good luck was not the dominant factor in his 
success. We are told of Jackson’s deafness, which prevented 
him from catching the direction of cannonading, his silence, 
his frequent prayers, his preference for fighting on Sunday 
and other peculiarities, which together make a vivid picture 
of the great leader. 

It would be an unjustifiable refinement to require any per- 
fection of style in “Recollections” of this kind—at times only 
a soldier's diary—but it is refreshing to learn that the author 
carried with him to the battlefield copies of Virgil and 
ZEschylus. I. W. C. 

Saturday’s Child. By KatHieen Norris. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Some of this author’s friends must have complained that 
all her former books were too short. No one can find fault 
with the present volume on that score for Mrs. Norris has 
filled more than 530 pages with her heroine’s adventures. 
The girl’s' name is Susan Brown, she dwells in San Francisco 
and owing to her initial mistake of being born on Saturday, 
she “must work for her living.” This she does in the office 
of Hunter, Baxter & Hunter during a third and the best part 
of the book.. She then becomes a rich woman’s companion 
and loses much of her attractiveness. Indeed “Sue” de- 
teriorates so rapidly that she all but elopes with a married 
man, being saved from disgrace only at the last moment and 
in spite of herself. This too from a Catholic girl who used 
to go to “St. Mary’s to hear the Mission priest”; and was 
fond of attending Lenten services at “St. Ignatius”! The 
novel is. often reminiscent of Mrs. Norris’ other books. 
There is a “Mother” or two in the story-and several of “The 
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Rich Mrs. Burgoyne’s” friends. The author gives us charm- 
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ing pictures of old-fashioned homes full of happy children 
and calls our attention to the daily beauty in the lives of 
those who “range with humble livers in content.” “Sue” 
hardly deserved so’ good a huusband. The judicious omis- 
sion of certain episodes and conversations would have helped 
to give the volume the compression it needs. W. D. 





The Foothills of Parnassus. By JoHN KENpRicK BANGs. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

“The Deeper Note,” as the third part of this book of poems 
is entitled, is spoiled by the foolishly erotic “Lyric Vein” and 
“Lighter Strain” of the first and second sections. In this 
last section, which alone is worthy of criticism, Mr. Bangs’ 
scope is narrow, and he unavoidably repeats himself in the 
course of seventy-five poems, dealing for the most part with 
the same few themes of nature, cheerfulness and trust. It 
would hardly be fair to reproach a poet, who candidly ad- 
mits that “he never paused to think of art,” with the' prosy 
spread of so many of his lines. “On his brow,” he says of 
his poet of “The Greener Bay,” “he wears the crown that 
comes to him who saves a soul.” A few of the poems in this 
third section of the book, as for instance the poems entitled 
“As to Other Worlds,” “As to Fear,” “The Ever Young,” 
“Ploddin’ Along,” “Profit and Loss,” and, best of all, “Re- 
payment,” contain a strength and spontaneity of feeling that 
will start an answering thrill in the soul of the reader, but on 
the whole the writer’s set method of eking out a disappoint- 
ingly small thought into a long stanza or set of stanzas 
leaves the reader quite unmoved. 

The sincerest poem in the book is “Humor,” and humor, 
no doubt, is Mr. Bangs’ best vein, but why does he thin it 
out by so much amorous abuse? W. Z.. Zs. 





Enchiridion Patristicum. Locos SS. Patrum, Doctorum 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum. In Usum Scholarum Collegit 
M. J. Rover ve Journet, S.J. Editio Altera Aucta et Emen- 
data. S. Ludovici: B. Herder. $2.60. 

Students in theology are well acquainted with the “En- 
chiridion Symbolorum,” by H. Denzinger, revised by Father 
Bannwart, S.J. Many theologians and preachers have often 
felt that a similar work, bringing out in the form of a manual 
the main dogmatic texts of the Fathers and the Doctors of 
the Church would be of invaluable service. A book of this 
kind is all the more welcome, because many of the modern 
studies in theology are carried on along historical lines. 
Father M. J. Rouét de Journel, S.J., published in 1911 such an 
“Enchiridion.” The original texts, carefully studied and 
selected from the most reliable sources at hand, are 
given in their chronological order, and for the Greek, an 
accurate translation in Latin, bearing the same numbers with 
the original, is provided beneath the Greek text. Besides 
an index of writers, works and subjects, a theological index 
gives to the “Enchiridion” the value of a book of Patristic 
theology. The second edition differs little fram the first. 
Though some thirty numbers have been added, the book is 
reduced in, bulk. Some errors are corrected and a few texts 


‘revised according to the latest editions. J. J. O. 





William Morris: His Work and Influence. By A. Ciut- 
TON-Brocx. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $0.50. 

Some one has said of Mistral that future far-off genera- 
tions will believe there were two geniuses—Mistral the poet 
and Mistral the philologist—so great and yet so disassociate 
that Provengal’s gifts to his native land. What then will 
posterity say of William Morris, whom poetry and prose 
and painting and architecture and printing and pottery and 
tapestry claimed for a master? Verily, as many arts were 
his as cities Homer’s. But why stop at seven? Dyeing was 





his also, and wall-papering and house-furnishing—whence 
our modern Morris chair—whilst in the words of Mr. Clutton- 
Brock, his enthusiastic biographer, he was “one who would 
never see raw material without wishing to make something 
out of it, and who at last saw society itself as a very raw 
material which set his fingers itching.” Yet this very last 
solicitude of Morris, we think, was, in more than one sense, 
his undoing, and however much he or his quite sympathetic 
admirer might disagree, we maintain that Morris the socialist 
met with emphatic defeat in his efforts at social uplift, for 
the very good reason that he looked on all the world as so 
much raw material to be enhanced by him and his theories. 
He forgot that there is something else in our midst be- 
sides raw material—that there is a revealed religion to help 
elevate man and society. He reckoned without it and he 
lost. Though “William Morris,” of the “Home University Li- 
brary” series, is a very presentable book, the author’s analysis 
of his subject’s character is too exhaustive and somewhat 
overwrought. C. Li. KK. 





El Evangelio y las madres. Por el Psro. E. Boro. 

Tratado popular de Fisica. Por las Dres. KLeIper y 
KARSTEN. 

El Evangelio de la Eucaristia. Por Mons. PicHENor. 

La educacion de las jévenes. Por FENELGON, 

La industria lechera. Por L. Moretti. 

La Congregacion de Hijas de Maria. Por el P. Juan, S.J. 

Tratado completo de Religion. Por D. Sotrr. 

Tarjetas de Guimica. Por Dr. Estaretra. Barcelona: 
Gustavo Gili. 

The first five of these well-printed books are translations. 
The first is an eloquent presentation of the mothers of the 
Sacred Scripture, including, of course, the ideal mother, 
the Mother of the Saviour. The treatise on physics is 
popular and complete, having already made its way into the 
schools: Mgr. Pichenot piously and solidly presents the 
Eucharistic life of Our Lord as the continuation of His 
earthly life in its various aspects and ministries. The “Milk 
Industry,” by Professor Morelli, of the Royal School of Agri- 
culture of Brescia, is as practical as scientific, treating fully 
the manner of preserving and marketing milk and its prod- 
ucts. There are many good diagrams in the work. “The 
Children of Mary” is dedicated to the Father General of 
the Society of Jesus; and not only explains the organization 
of the congregation and the duties of the members, but also 
the various works of zeal to which they should devote them- 
selves. A number of examples of edifying sodalists brighten 
the manual. “The Treatise on Religion” deserves its name; 
for, though only a handy volume, it is very complete, being 
apologetic, dogmatical, moral and liturgical. The “Chemistry 
Cards” constitute a simple and ingenious method of illustrat- 


ing and simplifying the mysteries of chemical formulae. 
D. L. 

The Eyes of the World. By Harotp Bett Wricut. Chicago. 
The Book Supply Co. $1.35. 

To thinking minds the claims of realism to rank as a 
legitimate school of art are as shallow as they are specious 
and pretentious. By realism we understand, with the author 
of this volume, that form of literature which is based upon 
a gross materialistic conception of mankind and its purpose 
in life. Yet realistic writers have long since gained the ears 
of thousands of the reading classes here at home, as well as 
abroad. Nor is the reason for this success hard to find. He 
who appeals to the lower passions is sure to win a hearing 
with many, and this because sin and inclination to sin are 
ever-present realities: the body is constantly at war with 
the spirit. 
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It is with a view to combat this success of realism and 
awaken the public conscience to a sense of the danger 
created by such literature that Mr. Wright has written “The 
Eyes of the World.” We have nothing but praise for his 
motive and object. We regret, however, that he has not 
shown greater temperance in selecting the means to compass 
his end. The story impresses one as an effort to combat 
realism by realism, #% e., to represent in all their revolting 
details the methods employed by realistic writers and 
painters to achieve success. The reader is then called to 
pass an unprejudiced verdict upon the morality of such con- 
duct. The language of several of the characters is, not in- 
frequently, quite objectionable: language to be strong, need not 
be coarse nor vulgar. Again, many passages descriptive of the 
motives that actuated Mrs. Taine and James Rutlidge could 
have profitably been toned down or altogether omitted. There 
are other means, which need not be mentioned here, far 
more effective and far less likely to be misconstrued, for curing 
the evil so much deplored by Mr. Wright. aA &. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Frank D. Beattys & Co., Lafayette Street, New York, have 
ready a new $1.00 edition of Mr. Bird S. Coler’s “Two and 
Two Make Four,” a book warmly praised in our issue of Janu- 
ary 11, 1913. Longmans, Green & Co. are the American publish- 
ers of Mrs. Thomas Concannon’s excellent volume, “A Garden of 
Girls” ($1.00), which was reviewed in AMERICA for May 2, 1914. 
“Christian vs. Pagan Civilization, Truth about the Catholic 
Church,” C. A. Windle’s second reply to Thomas E. Watson, is a 
good antidote for some of the anti-Catholic tracts that are being 
widely circulated nowadays. (Iconoclast Publishing Co., Chicago, 
$0.10.) The current number of Catholic Mind contains Bishop 
Hedley’s beautiful paper on “The Blessed Sacrament and Catholic 
Unity.” Its perusal will draw Protestants nearer the Church 
and make Catholics more loyal. 





Last week Rudyard Kipling published a battle hymn en- 
titled, “For All We Have and Are,” which is worthier of 
the famous “Recessional’s” author, than is most of the work 
he has done of late years. The two last stanzas are these: 


Comfort, content, delight, 
The ages’ slow-bought gain— 
They shrivelled in a night; 
Only ourselves remain 
To face the naked days 
In silent fortitude, 
Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 
Though all we made depart, 
The old commandments stand: 
In patience keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand. 


No easy hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will and soul. 
There’s but one task for all: 
For each one life to give. 
Who stands if Freedom fall? 
Who dies if England live? 


As all the nations involved in the present war are sacrificing 
“the ages’ slow-bought gain,” if for the word “England” in 
the final verse, another country is substituted, the poem still 
rings true. 





According to the Boston Evening Transcript’s London 
correspondent, the English book trade, as was to be expected, 
has been quite ruined by the war. Little is bought except 
maps and pocket dictionaries. The writer enumerates the 





following results of England’s arming from the publisher’s 
point of view: 


1. A decrease in the quantities of books supplied to 
the trade. 2. Systematic retrenchment in all branches, 
except with Government printers handling official war 
stuff. 3. Economy in method and style of production. 
4. Slow but increasing demand for naval and military 
books written by recognized experts. 5. Ditto for travel 
books, but only when they are of recent publication and 
written about places included in the area of war. 6. Im- 
mediate issue of ephemeral publications, either weekly or 
in fortnightly parts, containing “histories” and illustra- 
tions of the war. 7. Publication of cheap and sensational 
fiction with the “war” motif strongly enforced. 8. 
Diminution of authors’ earnings, whether because of de- 
creased sales of fiction or because of serious “cuts” in 
prices paid by publishers. 9. Practical disappearance of 
the “new” author owing to stoppage of hazardous specula- 
tion by publishers. 10. Temporary disappearance from 
publishers’ lists of ordinary works on economics, travel 
books, biographies, etc., through postponement or lack 
of demand. 11. Failures of or strained financial condi- 
tions in certain publishing houses which have been 
“cutting prices” and giving lengthy credit. 12. General 
stimulus toward a sound and highly creative literature, 
especially in poetry and fiction. 


Some of the foregoing “disastrous effects” should be called 
disguised blessings. If the war stops for a while the output 
of publishers, readers may be forced to turn again to the 
good old books. 





In a review of F. W. Hall’s recent - book “Companions 
to Classical Texts,” the Spectator gives an interesting ex- 
planation of the ease with which blunders crept into medieval 
manuscripts and of the strange maladies to which the 
monastic scribes were subject: 


For to understand an author we need above all to know 
what he actually wrote; but, except in the case of certain 
“protected” books, such as the New Testament, Homer or 
Virgil, whose text has always been specially guarded, books 
before the invention of printing were subject to continual 
dangers. Copyists were, no doubt, often marvelously care- 
ful, and the scribe who, as he “tried his pen on the margin 
of the exemplar he was copying,” added such a line as: 

Probatio penne non sit mihi pena Gehenne, 
although, perhaps, a poor versifier, at least set about his task 
with a certain scrupulosity. But a manuscript written, say, 
in cursive script, with queer contractions, no stops, and a 
good many marginal corrections and comments, presents 
large opportunities for error. The best scribe is subject to 
“anagrammatism,” “haplography,” “parablepsia,” “dittog- 
raphy,” and a score of similar diseases, of which Mr. Hall 
gives a scientific list; and, although the names startle, the 
defects they indicate are almost universal. The eye cannot 
long maintain strict accuracy; letters or words get trans- 
posed (anagrammatism), where the same letters recur they 
are often written only once instead of twice, as in corpusque 
for corpus usque (haplography) and the like, while as the 
eye plays tricks, so also does the mind. Indeed, it is a curi- 
ous fact that errors caused by the mind are the more serious, 
and it is to them that “the main corruptions in the text of 
classical writers are due.” Copying has a tendency to hyp-— 

’ notize, and so the monkish writer insensibly turns uni negotio 
into unigenitio, or ebrit into hebrei, and for agmen or amem 
“commonly substitutes” a meditative Amen! while there is 
a constant tendency for a writer to copy, not what he sees, 
but what he thinks he should see. A scribe, says Mr. Hall, 
“cannot copy mechanically for long without giving some 
play to his intelligence,” or, as Jerome puts it, scribunt non 
quod inveniunt sed quod intelligunt, and a mediocre mind 
when it sets down its own imaginings can make fine havoc of 
a difficult passage. 


Undismayed by the danger of contracting “anagramma- 
tism,” “haplography” and even “parablepsia,” which last must 
have been a particularly distressing infirmity, the “monkish 
writer,” kept unweariedly at work and thus preserved for 
future generations the Latin and Greek classics which but 
for his admirable fortitude would have been lost to the world. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Ideal of the Monastic Life. By Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B, With 
a Preface by Dom Bede Camm, O.5S.B. $1.25. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
The Prince of Graustark, By George Barr McCutcheon. $1.35. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Cabezas Calientes Recuerdos del Colegio. Por el Padre R. P. Garrold, 
S.J. $0.85. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Peeps at History, Canada. By Beatrice Home. $0.55. 


J. J. McVey, Philadelphia: 
Hints on Preaching. By Joseph V. O’Connor, $0.25. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York: 
Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Freedom 394-322, B. C. By 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. $1.35; Matthew Hargraves, y S. G. Tal- 
lentyre. $1.35; The Folk of Furry Farm. By K. F. Purdon. $1.35; 
* Philosophy: What Is It? By F. B. Jevons. $1.00. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York: 

To the Island of the Caribou. By Paul G. Tomlinson. $1.00; Plays: 
Third Series, The Fugitive, The Pigeon, The Mob. By John Gals- 
worthy. $1.35; The Wolf Hunters. By George Bird Grinnell. $1.25; 
The Holy Land of Asia Minor. By Francis E, Clark, $1.00; The Be- 
ginnings of the Church. By Ernest F. Scott, D.D. $1.50; Modern 
Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. By William Adams Brown, 
D.D. $1.25; Collected Essays of Rudolf Eucken, Edited and Trans- 
lated by Meyrick Booth. $4.00. 


EDUCATION 
Miller’s “Guide to Safety” 


These are the days of educators and education of all grades 
and sorts. Short is the day which does not see some leader 
emerge from the ranks and shout to the highest pinnacles his 
new discovery out of which alone can come the salvation of the 
rising generation. So many, indeed, and so varied, are the sug- 
gestions of what should be taught, and how it should be taught, 
that the thinking citizen views with alarm the danger of the pos- 
sible inability of book publishers supplying the schools with the 
views and vagaries of the educators who, to their own supreme 
satisfaction, have solved the problem confronting the public. 

While the federal Bureau of Education is fastening its grip 
on the public and on the public treasury, let it not be thought for 
even one brief moment that the ancient and the sound doctrine 
of States’ Rights in matters educational has been overlooked in 
the great sovereignty of Ohio, the Mother of Presidents and 
the State on which Socialism and Modernism have been fastened 
tightly. For this we may thank the apathy of the citizens of the 
State, who have failed to see the dangers lurking in constitutional 
conventions and in legislatures which get into power on checks 
stamped with the indifference of the citizen to the responsibilities 
devolving on him because of his citizenship. 

But, and notwithstanding the fact. that Ohio indifference 
fastened on Ohio a new constitution adopted by one fourth of 
the total vote of the State, approximately 300,000 out of 1,250,000 
being cast for the new constitution, and approximately 200,000 
against it; and notwithstanding the fact that the first legislature 
assembling under the new organic law was heartily in sympathy 
with the innovations, there is one bright spot in the darkened 
sky to which all modern educators must turn in reverence. They 
will give thanks for the fact that while the federal Bureau of 
Education is seeking to gather all educational powers to itself, 
Ohio has ‘the brightest educator of them all in the person of 
Frank W. Miller, Superintendent of Schools of the Buckeye 
State by appointment of the Governor who is, of course, en- 
titled to a share in the glories of Miller, the author of “Miller’s 
Guide to Safety” issued by “The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion” and scattered broadcast throughout the State. That the 
author wrote the book is a fact admitted proudly on the title 
page. That Ohio is entitled to part of the credit is evidenced 
by the announcement that it was printed at Columbus and “Bound 
at the State Bindery.” That it is in a class by itself, its con- 
tents plainly show as they also show conclusively that the an- 
cient Miller, the Jokist, survives at least in name to-day in Ohio. 





What does Miller’s “Guide to Safety” contain? Stating that 
the manual was issued in accordance with the laws of Ohio, 
providing that it shall be the duty of each teacher in the 
public schools to devote not less than thirty minutes in each 
month for the purpose of instructing the pupils thereof as to 
ways and means of preventing accidents, Superintendent Miller 
declares that the information embodied in the “Guide to Safety” 
has been gathered from every available source. 

Laying down the sound principle that: “Much of the illness of 
men and women has been brought about by disobedience to 
Nature’s laws,” the Guide declares that: “Although the em- 
ployees in shops and factories are instructed on this most im- 
portant subject, the general public on the streets, in the store, 
on the farm and in the home is allowed to shift for itself without 
guide or warning.” The poor public! Or did Superintendent 
Miller incline to the opinion that the thousands, and tens of 
thousands, in the shops and factories forget their knowledge 
when they got on the streets and shifted for themselves? How- 
ever, it is but the merest justice to give to the public outside the 
State of Ohio the benefit of the wisdom of the Superintendent 
of Schools of Ohio, as he imparts it in his “Guide to Safety.” 

On page 8, Superintendent Miller advises the traveling public 
always to ask the conductor or brakeman whither the train is 
heading. “This will assure you that you are on the right train.” 
Then the traveler is admonished to get a seat, to sit in it and 
then he is told: “No passenger should put his head or arm out 
of the window.” As to friends accompanying the traveler to 
the train, they are advised that: “If you continue your visit on 
the train it may start sooner than you anticipate and may ac- 
quire considerable speed by the time you are ready to jump off.” 
Excellent advice—but better remain behind, or go farther along! 

Leaving the smoking locomotive and train to pursue their 
journey in peace, Superintendent Miller takes up the question 
of street cars. “It should be a universal rule,” he says, “not to 
attempt to mount a car except when it is standing still,’ and 
later on he gives vent to this great bit of wisdom for the benefit 
of the man, or woman, about to alight from the car: “Be sure 
to have all your parcels in your right hand so that your left may 
be free to take hold of the grip handle. Step off first with your 
right foot and then come down with your left. By doing this, 
if from any cause the car should start while you are alighting, 
you can easily take a few steps forward and save yourself from 
a fall since you are headed in the same direction the car is going.” 
Pausing for a few brief moments to ponder over the profundity 
of the wisdom of Superintendent Miller in suggesting, or advis- 
ing, that after having stepped off with your right foot you 
should come down with your left, and regretting that he fails 
to give advice as to which foot should take the initiative in 
getting on the car, it may be asked could the Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Education, or any one of his subordinates, beat 
the profundity of the wisdom of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools of the great State of Ohio? Could Oxford beat it, or 
Cambridge or Heidelberg? But there are other bits of wisdom 
in the “Guide to Safety.” Finding the passenger safely on the 
sidewalk, Superintendent Miller advises him, if he wishes to go 
to the opposite side of the street, that: “It is best to wait until 
the car has moved on, so that you can have a clear view of 
anything that may be approaching.” With this the author quits 
the busy haunts of men, betakes himself to the fertile fields of 
the Buckeye State and takes the farmer to the harvest haymow 
where, comfortably seated, he proceeds to impart the best 
methods of hitching a horse to a buggy, this way: 

“In hitching a horse to a buggy proceed as follows: 

Fasten the lines to the bit, place the horse into the 


shafts, insert the shafts into the shaft tugs, fasten the 
tugs, then the hold-back straps and then the shaft-band.” 


Perfect! But the perfection is supplemented and comple- 
mented by this addition by Superintendent Miller: “In un- 
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hitching, this order should be reversed;” thus the wisdom of 
first coming down with your right foot and following it with 
your left fades into “innocuous desuetude”! Prior to the in- 
coming of Superintendent Miller and the outgoing of his 
“Guide to Safety” the Ohio farmer didn’t know that the way 
to unhitch a horse from a buggy was to reverse the order 
of hitching! On the same page Superintendent Miller tells 
the farmer that: “When a pitchfork is stuck into the top of 
a load of hay, the handle of the fork should point to the 
rear of the wagon;” delivered of this, he proceeds to say: 
“In driving into the barn with a load of hay or grain in the 
sheaf, watch that your head does not strike the beam at the 
top of the door or any other overhead projection.” The heart 
of the Ohio farmer swells with gratitude to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools of the great State of Ohio, and Miller proceeds 
with his amazing wisdom, telling the farmer what to do 
when he is on the road and gets caught in a shower: 

“If you are caught in a storm with a team, seek shelter 
under the brow of a hill or slope but not under a tree. 
If you are in a level country try to get into a shed or a 
barn. If you can not do this you must weather the storm 
as best you can. If there should be a heavy fall of hail- 
stones and you can find no shelter you are in a very 
dangerous position. Under such circumstances it is best 
to drive into a fence corner and wait for the storm to 
pass over if you can not find shelter. If the hailstones 
become too large, it may be advisable to take shelter 
under a tree.” 


On the subject of boating the wonderfully wise Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools of the great State of Ohio, 
comments: “If you are fishing from a boat, do not get 
excited when you get a bite. Keep your presence of mind 
and remain in the boat without leaning over the edge. Never 
stand up while fishing from a boat.” He advises the Ohio 
public: “Never ride in a car when the chauffeur is intoxicated. 
It is far better to return home in a traction car than to take 
chances under such conditions.” Thus the author displays 
the vast extent of the information which he “gathered from 
every available Space forbids further quota- 
tions from his “Guide to Safety,” the publication of which 
unquestionably shows the profundity of wisdom vested in the 
Superintendent of Schools of Ohio and kindly and benig- 
nantly scattered about by him to the shopper in the streets, 
to the passenger alighting from the traction car, the visitor 
jumping from the train, the farmer in his field and the occu- 
pants of the car, the chauffeur of which has looked too lov- 
ingly on the beer when it was foaming. After reading the 
“Guide to Safety,” can there be any doubt of the wonderful 
strides education will make in Ohio under the fostering care of 
one so profoundly wise as this Superintendent? Time it is, in- 
deed, for the federal Bureau of Education at Washington 
to look westward toward Columbus, the capital city of the 
State of Ohio, and hide its diminished head. In matters 
educational, the Department of Public Instruction of Ohio, 
through its Superintendent has beaten the Bureau all hollow. 
Miller is the Superintendent at Washington is 
nowhere in the race. LAurIE J. BLAKELY. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Wages and Profits 


Articles intended to explain the causes of our social un- 
rest are published periodically in our countless journals and 
magazines. Different reasons naturally suggest themselves 
according to the different experiences, economic relations 
and personal points of view of the authors. The ultimate 
cause is usually overlooked and stress is laid upon various 
obvious evils which have thrust themselves upon the notice 
of the writers. What concerns us here is the analysis of 





only one of the many reasons assigned from time to time 
as at least a partial explanation of the social unrest of the 
world. It refers to the question of wages in their relation 
to profits. 

A glance at the economic history of the last few decades 
must at once assure us that wages have indeed increased 
materially. But prices, we are told, have likewise risen with 
them. The dollar has shrunk in its purchasing possibilities, 
until at the present moment, owing to external circumstances, 
the crisis has become extreme. Balancing, however, the in- 
crease in prices during normal periods with the increase 
of wages, we can readily admit that the position of the work- 
ingman to-day is better than was that of his predecessor. 
Many even of the most radical writers have rejected the 
Marxian theory of an absolute deterioration in the conditions 
of labor and content themselves with proclaiming and de- 
fending only a relative deterioration. They admit that the 
remuneration received by the workingman has indeed in- 
creased, but see in this no reason for satisfaction, since the 
profits of the capitalist, they argue, have augmented still 
more. The earnings of the laborer, they hold, have not kept 
pace with the gains of the employer. Both classes have 
bettered their condition, but the progress of capital has been 
greater than that of the working classes. This statement 
is made the starting point for new social agitation. Investi- 
gation, however, will show that it is far from being uni- 
versally true. Even if it were, it would not necessarily lead 
to the conclusion drawn by those whose great object is the 
fomenting of popular discontent. 

That profits have often been unreasonable and unjust no 
one can deny. Small competitors have been deliberately 
pushed to the wall in order that. large enterprises may 
arbitrarily dictate their own prices. Pools, trusts and mo- 
nopolies have not been the only offenders. Big business, 
even under open competition, has often successfully created 
and maintained exaggerated prices. 

The “evils of monopoly,” consisting in an artificial raising 
of prices, limitation of output and a deterioration in quality, 
may at times be morally on a level with confiscation and 
the practice of sabotage. By such methods the wages of the 
laborer have moreover been depressed, in as far as their pur- 
chasing power has been reduced. Wealth sought purely for 
its own sake, wealth acquired without a thought of the com- 
mon good, wealth spent as if it gave its owner a right to 
any luxury that it can purchase, is a public scandal. Wealth 
means public responsibility, means stewardship in the name 
of God. If understood in any other sense it is a public evil. 
No wonder then that the vices of an unchristian capitalism 
should in turn demoralize labor. What wonder if the latter 
be affected by the same principles and entertain the same sel- 
fish desires. The lesson taught it by too many of our im- 
mense corporations, our men of business and damés of 
leisure has been that there is nothing in life worth while 
except wealth and pleasure. Under such conditions the in- 
crease in wages will be far from creating a true contentment 
unless the spirit itself of such a doctrine, which is of the 
world, is made to give way to that other spirit which is of 
Christ. 

Thus the individualistic principle, so often practically ex- 
emplified in our modern capitalism, has not seldom been 
learned by labor. It is too often purely a question of raising 
wages on the one hand and of increasing profits on the other, 
without regard to the common good. Between upper and 
nether millstone the consumer may be crushed and ground, 
what matter! Urge the argument that the wages demanded 
by some of the unions are unreasonable and opposed to the 
common good, and the answer will come in a flash that the 
profits of capitalists are even more unreasonable and de- 
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structive of the common good. Two wrongs can not make a 
right. Yet often the desire of enforcing higher wages is 
limited only by the impossibility of obtaining them and at- 
tention is given to no other consideration. Strikes are at 
times conducted most relentlessly by the best-paid union 
laborers. The best intentioned employers are not seldom 
crippled in their business or driven to ruin by their own 
employees. 

What has been pictured here is not indeed the entire situa- 
tion. Labor has many just grievances in industries where 
conditions are far from ideal and wages are often pitifully 
low. Unemployment is constantly throwing new perils in 
its way. Organization is for the laborer an absolute neces- 
sity. Capital on the other hand is making many honest ef- 
forts, not only to do justice towards its employees, but to 
deal with them in a Christian way. Men of high character 
are plentiful on both sides. Too often, however, they have 
not the safe guidance of the true Faith to point out to them 
the principles they should follow, or they have been borne 
along blindly upon the current. It is impossible to conceive 
rightly of the great question of wages and profits without 
keeping in sight the end for which man was created. With 
this lost to view, the reign of greed and envy will return as 
in the pagan days, with its one argument, that might is right. 
Could wages and profits themselves be abolished for a short 
space the evil would only return under other forms. It is 
old as the serpent in Paradise. It is seated deep in the un- 
regenerated heart of man. For this reason Christ was born 
in a stable and cradled in a manger that men might know 
that there are higher things and nobler aims than gain and 
pleasure. So the rich should learn to be liberal and humble 
and the poor to refrain from envy. From the Crib of Beth- 
lehem streams the light in which alone can be rightly judged 
the great economic issues of the day. 3. as 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


In life and in death Pius X was the “People’s Pope.” “I 
was born poor,” he writes, “I have lived poor, and I wish to 
die poor.” The following details of his will are taken from 
the London Times: 

He recommends his family to the Holy See for a 
moderate subsidy, which in the case of his sisters must 
not exceed £12 per month. He leaves 48s. a month to 
his private valet and a legacy of £400 among his nephews 
and nieces, subject to the approval of his successor. The 
Pope expressed the wish that his body should not be 
embalmed, but buried in the crypt of the Vatican 
Basilica, and that the funeral should be of the simplest. 


While occupying the highest position in Christendom, 
Pius X remained always the zealous, unworldly, self-denying 
Pastor who nourished the souls entrusted to his care by his 
example as well as by his teaching. The simplicity of his 
life is a lesson to’a world which has gone mad in the quest 
of the things that perish. 





From the tales of blood and destruction which fill the 
pages of the daily press, the reader turns with relief to scenes 
which show that in the midst of this appalling savagery, 
men still retain sentiments of humanity. Whether under 
the Black Eagle or under the banners of the Allies, the 
Hospital Corps, aided by the nursing Sisters and the Red Cross 
Associates, have worked with a heroism in no wise inferior 
to that of the bravest in the ranks. Civilization banished 
from the political life of the great nations of Europe now 
finds its only home in the Church and the hospital. It is 
also cheering to read that popular subscriptions have been 
started in England for the relief of German subjects in the 





island, and that a similar movement has been begun in Ger- 
many to aid English subjects who have been unable to leave 
that country. Mr. Robert W. DeForest, of New York, calls 
the attention of the world to the sufferings in Belgium, “a 
little land which through no fault of its own has been made 
the graveyard of Europe. For the Belgians I feel more sym- 
pathy than for any of the other belligerents. The people of 
that country are in the pitiful condition of havipg absolutely 
nothing to gain by the war, and everything to lose. If a 
preference is to be shown in our activities (of charitable 
relief) I think that the preference should be in behalf of the 
suffering people of Belgium.” 





Ruin and death and all the nameless horrors of war hold 
riotous sway on the continent of Europe. Who's to blame? 
But coming nearer home, who is to bear the blame for the 
spiritual ruin of thousands of children in our own midst? 
Consider the following statement which is republished from 
a secular journal: 

Some school children in New York object to singing 
certain songs because they imply a religious belief. . . . 
The older ones insisted that they didn’t believe in any 
religion. “I don’t believe in no religion,” said one boy. 
“And if you go down the street you will find lots more 
who don’t neither.” “That’s it,” put in a girl. “We don’t 
go in for any religion.” 


Sadder, infinitely more pathetic, than the chronicles of war, 
is the story told in the lines of this quotation. Who’s to 
blame? Negligent parents, no doubt, in many instances. 
But in others, may not this childish infidelity be traced to the 
influence of social settlements and of secular schools which 
attempt to train children without reference to God? “We 
don’t go in for any religion.” This is a fair description of 
the secular school. Let those Catholic parents who have 
exposed their children to the spiritual ruin which often finds 
its beginning in this irreligious atmosphere take timely 
warning. 





These hot days do not seem fitted to bring out all that is 
most graceful in the terpsichorean art, yet “about fifty danc- 
ing masters and dancing mistresses, if the term be used,” 
says the New York Sun, “took off their coats and jackets 
yesterday morning at ten o’clock and danced right through 
until six in the evening.” Among the steps illustrated were 
the farlana, the Brazilian polka (very difficult), the lu lu 
fado, held to have been invented by the Tagus dwellers in 
Portugal, and the ta tao, which is a Chinese dance, 12,000 
years old. All these were received with enthusiasm, but not 
so the fox trot or reverie ripple. 

It is understood from the highest authority that there 
has been a hot dispute in the executive committee re- 
garding this dance and that there was almost a schism 
over it. As a result no one could be got to even whisper 
the word “fox trot” yesterday. 


Ordinary persons can not fathom the causes of this pos- 
sible schism, for they do not know what a “fox trot” may be. 
But if it resembles the dances which have become popular 
of late with certain persons of loose joints and morals, it 
is to be hoped that the opposition in the executive commit- 
tee will triumph. 





Several Catholic conventions of national importance are 
to be held within the next few weeks. The third biennial 
meeting of the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
will be convened at the Catholic University, Washington, 
September 20-23. Since the last meeting of the Conference, 
the work of Catholics, especially among delinquent and 
neglected children, has made great progress. The Confer- 
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ence will doubtless be a stimulus and an encouragement to 
all forms of Catholic social activity. The Catholic Press 
Association of America will meet in Detroit, Michigan, on 
September 12. The program gives hope that this session 
will be of special interest. If there was ever a time when 
Catholics needed the help and instruction furnished by 
Catholic newspapers and magazines, it is this present era 
of persecution and misrepresentation. Catholic editors do 
not engage in the publishing business in the hope of making 
a fortune. But the bare living with which they are satisfield, 
and the chance which they prize, to further the kingdom of 
God, will be denied them if people do not interest themselves 
more actively in the apostolate of the press. In this con- 
nection AMERICA notes with pleasure, that the Live Issue, 
which after a career of usefulness met the fate of many an- 
other promising Catholic publication, is to live again in a 
department Father Noll’s splendid little Sunday Visitor. 
It is hoped that this announcement may cause a further rise 
in the circulation of that weekly. 


of 





Like many another invention of modern times, the moving 
picture has been made to serve unworthy and ignoble pur- 
poses. Many of the pictures produced up to the present, 
have aimed merely to amuse or to excite the beholder, and 
as a result, they have become the successors of the dime novel 
and the penny dreadful. In many localities it very soon be- 
came necessary to establish a police censorship for the mov- 
ing picture theatre. The educational possibilities of the mov- 
ing picture, while valuable, have not been utilized to any ex- 
tent. Many schools and colleges would gladly have employed 
them in connection with certain kinds of class work, but in 
view of the public’s demand for the dramatic “movie,” the 
manufacturers did not consider it worth their while to 
produce a film which had so limited an appeal. In other 
instances, Catholic pastors who wished to establish moving 
picture exhibitions in their parishes, always found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to produce suitable films. These difficulties, 
it is hoped, will be removed by the Catholic Film Associa- 
tion which has recently been incorporated in New York 
under the direction of Dr. Conde B. Pallen, managing editor 
of the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” Besides religious and edu- 
cational themes, it is the intention of Dr. Pallen and his 
associates to furnish secular subjects of good character and 
dramatic interest. This enterprise deserves every encourage- 
ment. While it will not altogether do away with the evils 
which have attached themselves to the moving picture ex- 
hibitions, it will give Catholics the opportunity of viewing 
moving pictures which are both entertaining and instructive. 





The Presbyterian Bible Conference, lately in session at 
Stony Brook, Long Island, has done well in calling upon a 
prominent Eastern university to discipline its professor of 
biblical criticism, who in a_ recent magazine article has 
denied the divinity of Christ. “When an institution founded 
upon the principles of Christianity,” the protest reads, “can 
tolerate without rebuke and permit without protest, the 
Word of God to be dishonored and discredited, then the 
glory of that institution has departed.” All this is true, but 
it is not at all probable that this protest will have much effect 
upon the university authorities, or any at all upon the offend- 
ing professor. These, more than likely, will affect surprise 
that in these enlightened days when one function of biblical 
criticism is recognized by scholars to be the denial of in- 
spiration, the protest should have been made at all. Indeed, 
the protest seems “delayed in transmission,” for the nega- 





tion of Christ’s divinity is no new teaching in non-Catholic 


American universities. In the words of the Presbyterian | 





clergyman who drew up the protest, the accused professor 
is “a past master in the art of induction and inference, and 
from the brain pan of his stewing wits there has been poured 
out a malodorous broth that is now on exhibit in the galipot 
of the critical ecclesiologist.” While America does not 
wholly sympathize with the language in which this protest, 
is formulated, yet the Conference is to be congratulated on its 
effort to. silence atheism in the schools. But it is greatly 
to be feared that the university professor can validly plead 
that in writing the article of which his critics complain, he 
was but making a conscientious use of the light of modern 
intellectual freedom, and of his right of private judgment. 





In an editorial which fails to do common justice to the 
venerated memory of Pius X, the Living Church remarks, 
darkly, that of the late Pontiff’s “pitiable attempts to wipe 
Modernism out of the Church, the less said the better.” 
This is a curious misreading of the history of the Church’s 
warfare against that synthesis of heresies which is nowhere 
more earnestly preached, perhaps, than by certain clergymen 
and scholars in the Church of England. One may honestly 
believe that the attempts of the venerable Pontiff ended in 
failure; but to stamp them as “pitiable,” a term which con- 
notes weakness and vacillation, is to misuse one’s adjectives 
vilely. The Modernist who is reported to have said that 
these attempts were sharp and vigorous to the point of 
brutality, was a far keener judge of the value of epithets. 
But apart from this question of verbal propriety, the Living 
Church, Catholic in name and Protestant in reality, was 
never more Protestant than in this editorial on Pius X. Were 
it not for the omission of all suggestion of uncleanness, the 
ignorance of the theology of the Catholic Church displayed 
by the writer, would suggest that the line of thought had 
been borrowed from the Menace. Does this exponent of Prot- 
estantism seriously hold that a teaching authority which 
claims to be infallible, is proven fallible by the fact that men 
reject its teaching? If so, what becomes of the infallibility 
of Christ Himself whose teachings were rejected by the 
majority of His hearers. It must needs be that scandals 
come. So Divine Wisdom has taught us. They began in 
the Apostolic College. They continued in the schisms and 
the factions of apostolic times. With all the puny power of 
hell, they fought against the mystical body of Christ in 
Arianism, Donatism, Pelagianism, of the early centuries, and 
they are brought down to our own times in a disunited army 
of countless sects that throw themselves against the Rock 
on which Christ founded His Church. Serene, undaunted, 
fortified by the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit promised 
by Her Founder, the Church of Christ against whom the 
gates of Hell can not prevail, perpetuates Christ’s mission among 
men. For she is His Mystical Body, His Bride unspotted, the 
fruitful mother of Christian souls begotten in Christ. But she is 
likewise the custodian of the faith delivered to the Saints, the 
ultimate Judge in whom is vested an infallible authority. Who- 
soever will not hear her whom Christ has commissioned to teach 
all nations, by that very refusal says anathema to the spirit of 
God, and cuts himself off from the Church of Christ. Not so 
with the sects, least of all with the latitudinarian Church of Eng- 
land. These organizations of purely human origin, with no valid 
claim to infallibility, willingly strengthen the hands that 
would rend asunder the seamless robe, lovingly fraternize 
with the unctuous propagators of heresy. Considering their 
origin there is no reason why they should not do so. The 
Catholic, while he can not accept, can at least respect, open 
and honest and inculpably ignorant Protestantism which calls 
itself Protestantism and is content to be held as such. But 
Protestantism which calls itself Catholic arouses his con- 
tempt. It is the jackdaw among the sects. 











